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“Car comfort test”—created by practical imagination at Chrysler Corporation 


They’re trying it on for size! 


No, that model of a Plymouth car body 
isn’t going any place. It isn’t meant to! 
It’s one of many models we created to 
learn from people themselves how to 
build supreme comfort into the great 
new Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto and 
Chrysler cars. 


Our engineers know that the best 
way to find out which seating arrange- 
ments are most restful and comfort- 
able is to let people try them out — 
in advance! 

So they built full-size models like 
this of the inside of cars — the engi- 
neers call them “mock-ups.” Then 
they installed real automobile seats 
and invited people to try them—all 
kinds and sizes of people — men and 
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women, big and small, thin, stout, short- 
and long-legged. 


Their opinion helped us place the 
new chair-height seats in just the 
right positions to let you see through 
windshield and windows without 
straining ... provide plenty of leg- and 
head-room . . . build higher, wider 
doors for ease in getting in and out. 


We found ways to make the seats 
themselves more comfortable . . . ways 
to give you everything that means the 
utmost comfort in an automobile. 

It’s another example of the way 
practical, creative imagination im- 
proves every part of every car at 
Chrysler Corporation year after year. 
You'll like all the newest advances in 


the new Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto and 
Chrysler — and dealers will be pleased 


to welcome you and show them to you. 


There's more comfort in the new Plymouth, Dodge, 
DeSoto and Chrysler. You sit in wider, chair-height 
seats, with more leg- and head-room. Windshield 
and windows let you see better — doors are higher 
and wider; it's easier to get in and out. 
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Nearly Two-thirds of \A. T. & T. Debentures 
of 1959 Converted into Stock 








ion September 1, 1949 (when the 
conversion privilege became effective) nearly 





two-thirds of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company’s 314% Debentures of 
1959 have been converted into AvT. & T. stock. 
Conversions are continuing at a high rate. 


The 344% Debentures are converti- 
ble into stock at $130 a share, payable by sur- 
render of one $100 debenture and $30 in cash 
for each share issued. This $130 price will 
continue until June 20, 1951, when it will in- 
crease to $140 per share. 


ation 


The high rate of conversion is favor- 
able to the Company and to the stockholders 
since it reduces the amount of debt and in- 
creases equity capital by a larger amount 
due to the cash premiums received. 


Most of the new capital required by 
the Bell System should come from the issue of 
stock, through conversion of convertible 
debentures or otherwise. 


It is encouraging, therefore, to find 





increasing public understanding of the need 
for telephone rates and earnings that are 


SIGNING STOCK CERTIFICATES TWENTY AT ONE TIME — 





* Conversion of the A. T. & T. Debentures called for the issuing sufficient to attract new investment in the 
— of 152,000 new stock certificates in seven months. This meant . 

-height ’ = : 1 stock well as 

dshield fast work to avoid delays. G. J. Weigand, A. T. & T. Transfer Compamy “ ~~ tal st as well as to protect 
higher Clerk, is shown here signing twenty certificates at one time. the existing investment. 
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Whe Fool of the Fade in the Placing! 


Since the war, more than half-a-billion dollars has been invested in new plants served by the Baltimore & Ohio 


— This half-billion is a fact—a fact that proves 
as no amount of talking can that in B&O terri- 
tory are vast resources and ideal conditions so 
vital to successful plant location. 


Moreover, we can help you find your most advanta- 
geous place. Tell us your requirements, in confi- 
dence, and our Industrial Development staff will 
submit to you without cost or obligation a detailed 
study, tailor-made to your needs. Ask our man | Industrial Development representatives are located at: 
New York 4, N.Y., Baltimore 1, Md., Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio, Chicago 7, Ill. 





Constantly doing things— better ! 
4 Forbes 
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SIDE LINES 


Booklet boom 


Our Busy department for gathering 
useful and startling facts recently 
bowled us over with the final 1949 tab- 
ulation of reader requests for booklets 
mentioned in our “Booklets” column. 
Forty-nine’s grand total: 28,607—a 
whopping 29.6% increase over requests 
during 1948! 

In the hands of a psychologist, econ- 
omist, or philosopher, this significant 
increase in reader inquisitiveness could 
possibly connote changes in reader at- 
titudes that might be of world-shaking 
importance. Could be, but we're con- 
tent that whatever the mental meta- 
morphosis taking place in the minds of 
our readers, were evidently feeding it 
with success. Confining our happy 
amazement to a long-drawn and ‘fer- 
vent “WOWI”, we hereby pledge to 
continue to gorge our readers with men- 
tions of free booklets they like to read 
—and let the the cosmic consequences 
fall where they may. 

Here’s how °49’s requests break 
down: 

Top pulling power goes to booklets 
dealing with management and manage- 
ment’s problems (general, public rela- 
tions, employee relations). We ran 58 
of these during “49 and won 10,603 re- 
quests in return, an average of 183 per 
booklet. Next came 34 subjects on mar- 
keting (general, sales, advertising), and 
these drew letters from 5,958 readers 
who were evidently stuck with armfuls 
of good mouse traps, but needed effec- 
tive path-making advice. In the classi- 
fied group, 19 booklets on financial sub- 
jects came in third with 3,406 requests, 
slightly under the 175-per-booklet aver- 
age racked up for marketing facts. 

“Miscellaneous,” a hodge-podge of 
57 interesting publications on varied 





‘ subjects, piqued the curiosity of 8,640 


readers. A quick listing of some of the 
more popular booklets shows nothing 
astounding about the typical ForsEs 
reader except that he seems very 
healthy—and very American: “How To 
Get The Most Out Of Your Newspa- 
per,” “Be A Better Boss,” “Training 
Salesmen,” “Your Opportunity In Man- 
agement,” and “Dividends For More 
Than a Decade.” 

Our readers like biding their time, 
too. Writes the bewildered author of 
one popular booklet: “It’s now 15 
weeks since the pamphlet was recom- 
mended in your ‘Booklets’ section. . . . 
Heavens knows when the requests will 
stop coming in.” 



















WE DARE 
| THEM ALL! 
























In Just ONE MINUTE... you can 
prove to yourself PHILIP MORRIS is definitely 
less irritating—therefore more enjoyable— 
than the brand you're now smoking # 








F ... light up a 2 . .. light up your 
PHILIP MORRIS present brand 


THEN, just take a puff—DON'T Do exactly the same thing— 
INHALE—and s-l-o-w-l-y let the DON'T INHALE. Notice that bite, 
smoke come through your nose. that sting? Quite a difference 
Easy, isn’t it? And NOW... from PHILIP MORRIS! 


MAKE NO MISTAKE. Only ONE cigarette is recognized by eminent medical 
authorities as definitely less irritating. That cigarette is PHILIP MORRIS! 


O CIGARETTE 
HANGOVER 


means MORE SMOKING PLEASURE! 


a PHILIP MORRIS 


% 


* Confirmed in signed statements by thousands and thousands of smokers all over America! 
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TWO-LINE 


EDITORIALS 





Depression is not forecast by the stock 
market. 


‘Nor a wild business boom. 
Expect economic irregularity. 


Recordbreaking construction, commer- 
cial or home, will—sooner, perhaps, 
rather than later—recede. 


Indefensible: The prolonged Chrysler 
strike. 


Union highhandedness has become un- 
reasoning. 


Truman entered the White House 
humbly. Now! 


No President ever pinned such medals 
on himself as he did recently. 


Truman, alone, is responsible for every 
favorable development! 


Saving softens setbacks. 


America’s railroads are beginning to get 
back on the right track. 


Prosperous transportation is essential 
to national prosperity. 


Tell Washington to cut spending, taxes. 


It’s getting harder for many businesses 
to maintain profits. 


Abolish excise imposts! 


Preserve the Marshall Plan, America’s 
most valuable peacetime statesmanship 
step. 


Right research rewards. 


Proof: G.M., du Pont, I.B.M., G.E., Ko- 
dak, many others. 


Airplane company profits are rising. 


My impression: Lattimore seeks too 
much latitude. 


A guess: Labor will be ousted in the 
next British election, by slender odds. 


Farm subsidies should subside substan- 
tially. 


Implementing the Atlantic Pact is im- 
perative. 


Has Communism passed its ene 
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Bakeries 
Bottled Gas Suppliers 
Clubs 
Department Stores 
Dry Cleaners 
Factories (mail car) 
Florists 


Household Appliance 
Dealers 





Laundries 





Retail and Wholesale Stores 





Linen Suppliers 
Movie Makers 
Newspapers 
Restaurants 
Sportsmen 


and many others 


This is your buy. Whether you deliver tulips or television 
sets, whether you operate one unit or one hundred, this 
is it. This is your buy..- 

Only Chevrolet in the low-price field gives you such 
size, such luxury in a sedan delivery. Only Chevrolet 
gives you all these features: fleet Fisher body style, 
smooth Valve-in-Head engine, large, thoroughly sealed 
and insulated load space. 

Think of the impression this beautiful vehicle will 
leave on your customers—the prestige it will give your 
business. 

Ask your Chevrolet dealer to show you its many out- 
standing features. You’ll be pleasantly surprised that 
this great value costs so little. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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COPR., THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANT 


So Round, So Firm, So Fully Packed —So Free and Easy on the Draw 
8 Forbes 
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Fact and Comment | 


by B. C. FORBES 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


ABOUT OUR DISPOSITIONS 


I am in the throes of ordeals in a dental chair. It is rather 
a large establishment, employing several dentists, assistant 
employees. One normally associates such environment with 
dismal gloominess, pain, depressing atmosphere. 

Here, one young lady radiates cheerfulness, smiles, hums 
gay tunes. Her radiant presence pervades the whole place, 
does much to perk-up patients. 

Our disposition not only potently affects our health, but 
influences others. Our disposition conditions our aura, de- 
termines whether others enjoy or do not enjoy meeting us, 
associating with us, spending time with us. 

From every angle it is infinitely important that we strive 
conscientiously, prayerfully, to cultivate an exhilarating dis- 
position. Our personality largely determines whether we 
are an asset or a liability in the world. 

During recent sojourns in‘ various Southern resorts I have 
met and observed myriads of men. I found myself perpet- 
ually striving to appraise them, from their appearance. Many 
countenances were attractive, arresting. Others, the oppo- 
site. The face of each and every one of us constitutes a dial, 
on which our outlook on life, our character, our disposition 
registers. 

This poor old earth has need of mirth; 
It has troubles enough of its own. 
To live a truly helpful, successful life, radiate mirth, not 


moroseness. 
* 


Work today; plan for tomorrow. 
-* 


EXECUTIVES, EDUCATORS TEAM UP 


Prediction: Business executives and educators will estab- 
lish close cooperation to evolve better methods to impart 
to students of all grades fuller understanding of our Ameri- 
can economic system and to fit them to tackle the problem, 
on leaving school, of landing a job. 

A most significant movement has been inaugurated at 
Hartford, Conn. Some 70 factories, department stores, in- 
surance companies, banks, etc., welcomed 1,600 Greater 
Hartford teachers for on-the-spot enlightenment by top- 
level management on how business actually functions. Wil- 
liam A. Dower, executive vice-president of the Hartford 
Chamber of Commerce, explains: “Little has been done sys- 
tematically anywhere to key the curriculum and the educa- 
tors’ outlook to local job and career opportunities.” 

The first big hurdle which confronts almost all young 
men and women on finishing their schooling is how to go 
about obtaining employment. Few teachers have enough 
practical knowledge to be of much help. Most of them 
live in a different world from the rough-and-tumble of 
everyday wage earning, the stern conditions ruling in fac- 
tories and other fields of possible employment. 
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This Hartford innovation should be widely adopted. It 
could broaden educators, it could expand the horizon of 
executives, it could do something to lessen the heartaches of 
school graduates when compelled to go out into the world 
to seek a livelihood. It could do more: it could fit teachers 
to mitigate the abysmal ignorance of the majority of young 
men and women concerning how America’s economy ticks, 
to lift them above their present deplorably low level of 
economic illiterateness. 


BUSINESS GETS FAILURE MARK 


Of fully 50,000 high school students quizzed by “Scho- 
lastic Magazines” (see page 18), 72% of the boys and 67% 
of the girls voted that American business should make from 
10 cents to 25 cents or more on each dollar of sales. Not 
only so, but the great majority of them believe that this 
amount is actually earned. Actually, it is well under 7 cents. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad some time ago polled its em- 
ployees on what they reckoned was the system’s ratio of 
net profit on its volume of business. The replies revealed 
fantastically exaggerated ideas. 

These and other revelations demonstrate that American 
business has dismally failed to promulgate adequate educa- 
tion regarding the rewards its functioning reaps. America 
never would have suffered what it has suffered politically 
during the last 18 years had the majority of voters been 
made even half-way familiar with the facts, by business. 

This reminds me that the original John D. Rockefeller 
impressed upon me that one vital lesson he had learned 
(though late in life) was: “Next to doing the right thing, the 
most important thing is to let the people know that you 
are doing the right thing.” 

Business, bestir yourself! 


Concentrate on contributing to the world; 
then collecting will take care of itself. 
* 


NO MORE SOCIALISM HERE 


Which socialistic country in the world can match Amer- 
ica’s prosperity? Not one. The foremost exhorter of socialistic 
expenditures today is Harry Truman, President of the 
United States. The repudiation of socialism in Australia, 
in New Zealand and the rebuffing of government socialism 
in Britain, have apparently made no impression whatsoever 
on him. His philosophy continues to be: Spend, spend, 
spend; elect, elect, elect. He manifestly hasn't the slightest 
conception of what the operation of free enterprise has 
wrought for America. He blindly urges further and further 
encroachment of statism into the American system which 
has made America the most powerful, the wealthiest, the 
highest-standard-of-living country in the world. 

One of Britain’s foremost business men, Chairman Sir 








William Goodenough, of Barclays Bank, Ltd., declared at 
the company’s recent annual meeting: 


The present rate of government expenditure in re- 
lation to the national income is one of the prime ob- 
stacles to recovery. It is directly conducive to inflation 
and is a serious threat to the whole future of this 
country. 

No economic system in all history has achieved what 
America has achieved, not through government socialism, 
not through political dictatorialness, not through strangling 
of individual enterprise. 

Despite socialistic Truman, America should adhere to 
its cherished, successful, triumphant economic philosophy. 


FTC OFTEN FOOLISH, BUT NEEDED 


Does the average American accept advertising as truth- 
ful? My impressions, observations, experiences are that so 
many extravagant claims have been made by certain ad- 
vertisers that an increasing number of women and men have 
become skeptical. That arch U. S. Government policeman, 
the Federal Trade Commission, has frequently been guilty 
of foolishness; but, on the whole, it has served and is serv- 
ing a useful purpose. Time and time again it has issued 
bans on advertising which had been eliminated years before. 
Nevertheless, it has quite often eliminated untruthful ad- 
vertising—Camel cigarettes, for example, have incurred 
severe censure. 

All advertising should be on the up-and-up, thoroughly 
honest, making no unjustifiable claims. Reputable advertis- 
ers should be the first to condemn meritricious advertising. 
Publishers also should refuse questionable advertising. 

The late Adolph S. Ochs, who developed the New York 
Times into America’s most influential newspaper, told me 
that any and every advertiser should regard it as a pro- 
found privilege to gain access to that newspaper's readers, 
that he hoped the day would come when it would be pos- 
sible to charge a dollar for each advertising word. 

Every decent citizen should welcome legitimate censor- 
ship of advertising by the F.T.C., should applaud the intelli- 
gent vigilance of our Better Business Bureaus. 

Let us have honesty, not hokum! 


GOVERNMENT CHOKING AMERICANS 


It was said at one time that every German had to carry 
a soldier on his shoulders. The New Deal and the Fair Deal 
have sought to impose unprecedentedly heavy burdens on 
Americans. It cannot be done successfully. Taxes threaten 
to bankrupt our American economy. 

President W. Alton Jones, of Cities Service, in his illum- 
inating annual report, emphasizes: 


Gasoline is the most heavily taxed basic commodity 
bought by the public. . . . It has been estimated that 
in 1949 the total petroleum tax bill exceeded $3,000,- 
000,000. In the case of Cities Service companies, gen- 
eral business taxes were approximately $37,900,000 
(equivalent to $10 a share), while there was collected 
from customers, for federal, state and local govern- 
ments, about $92,000,000 in taxes upon Cities Service 
products. 

No one can view, without deep concern, the un- 
broken upward spiral of taxation upon all industry 
and the deadening effect of taxation’s heavy hand upon 
both industrial and individual incentive. There rests 
upon every citizen, today more than ever before, a 
duty to do everything within his power to keep gov- 
ernment expenditures within the bounds of reason and 
necessity. 


TV ONLY STARTED 


Television has been the subject of all sorts of speculation; 
at one point predictions of its “tremendous” future are sky- 
high, and at another time “calm reason” prevails, and pre- 
dictions are for an “orderly” growth, with its impact on 
theaters, sports, books and family life played down. 

I think television in every phase has just begun to scratch 
the surface, that most rosy predictions will fall short of 
actuality, that any playing-down of its probable impress 
is mistaken. 

Where TV stations exist, set sales climb with spectacular 
steadiness; where it is expected, in many cities people buy 
sets weeks and months before actual operations can com- 
mence; where no TV is scheduled in various communities, 
people are hungrily demanding it. Reasonably complete 
national coverage of all the country wili come far faster 
than now generally expected. When a great market of 
Americans demands something, other enterprising Ameri- 
cans will find a way to provide it, no matter what tech- 
nicians say about the difficulties. 

Set costs have come down steadily as assembly-line 
techniques and keen competition bring out the best in 
manufacturing brains and ingenuity. The industry won't 
lack customers. Most families justify the purchase of TV— 
and are—by setting off against the set cost the money saved 
by not going to movies, shows, sports events; by spending 
less “out” they figure they can within a few months “pay” 
for their TV. 

And programs are improving, as greater audiences en- 
able advertisers to pay more for better shows. Those who 
must watch the budget are learning better how to make 
low-cost programs rate high audience attention. 

The grave problems which face spectator sports, motion 
pictures and other events can be met partially through such 
ideas as “Phonovision,” a system developed by McDonald 
of Zenith, whereby a viewer can pick up his phone, ask to 
be plugged in on the latest movie, opera, or world cham- 
pionship, and be billed for it at a dollar or more on his 
telephone statement. McDonald, as pioneer of this idea, 
may not be in on the pay-off; but that idea or something 
just like it doubtless will be part of the TV picture—because 
the public wants it. 

In every one of its phases, TV is only started. Doubtless 
many TV manufacturers, many televisors, and other TV 
associated companies will fall by the wayside, as they did 
when the auto industry started.-_MaLCcoLM ForBEs. 





General Motors records that “provision for U.S. and for- 
eign income taxes and other taxes, including state and local 
taxes and the corporation’s share of social security taxes, 
amounted to $580,000,000—equivalent to $13.20 per share 
of common stock. In addition, sales and excise taxes 0D 
products sold by the corporation amounted to $299,000,000, 
bringing total taxes on GM products to $879,000,000.” 

Business, originally, was not conceived to supply unlim- 
ited billions of dollars to support government. It was orig- 
inally conceived to provide employment, to earn reasonable 
profits for those investors who supplied the capital to en- 
able it to function. 

In this and other countries politicias:s have developed too, 
too, too much government, too, too, too much bleeding of 
national earnings. 


Forbes 
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WASHINGTON 





REPUBLICANS are becoming more and more 
slambang in their denunciations of Presi- 
dent Truman, his supposed tie-up with 
remnants of the Pendergast gang in Kansas 
City, Maragon-like local connections, and 
his moves toward Socialism. 

Guy George Gabrielson, new Republican 
national chairman, seems determined not 
to pull his punches. He has a new publicity 
director, William H. Mylander, 46 and 
handsome, who is a Republican. Mylander, 
veteran political reporter who doubled on 
the Look staff here and served as Wash- 
ington correspondent for the Cowles news- 
papers, has been making Republican friends 
for years. His appointment represents a 
distinct victory for Representative 
Charles Halleck (R.-Ind.), for whom "Bill" 
has done many a favor. (Halleck, once a 
friend of Tom Dewey, fell away from the New 
York Governor when Dewey men back=-tracked 
on an implied promise to put Halleck on 
the ticket as Vice-President in Philadel- 
phia in 1948). 

Gabrielson's mid-April blast at Truman's 
five-year resume was considered the 
strongest single denunciation issued by 
a Republican national chairman in years. 
He pulled out all the stops. Republicans 
in Congress are showing increasing signs 
of being blunt to the point of insulting 
in many of their statements about what they 
call our "little" President. Few Democrats 
take exception to these remarks. 


IT'S WORTH noting that newsmen--as well 
aS politicians--are dividing up according 
to political bias here and that there never 
has been more back=-biting, rumor-monger= 
ing and snapping among the press corps in 
the past decade. 

The blast of Senator Harry P. (Hurry) 
Cain (R.-Wash.) against Frank McNaughton, 
chief Capitol correspondent for Time, is 
just an outward manifestation of the un- 
published tension that keeps building up. 
Cain labeled McNaughton a "Timebrat" and 
accused the writer of being a "second-rate 
pre-war and post-war citizen." 

The Senator went all-out satirizing and 
ridiculing both McNaughton and Time. When 
the attack was over, there was a bad taste 
in everybody's mouth--probably even 
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Cain's. It was just too personal and too 
vindictive. 

McNaughton replied, in effect, that if 
there ever had been any doubt in his mind 
that he had characterized Cain correctly 
in Time (as one of the Senate "expendables") 
the speech erased it. 


CRIME investigation by a five-man Senate 
investigating group, headed by Senator 
Estes Kefauver (D.-Tenn.) could make some 
spectacular headlines before fall. 
Business stake in the investigation, if 
it's carried on as competently as Kefauver 
knows how, is great. Surveys have shown 
that workers fritter away milldons of dol- 
lars making bets with bookies inside in- 
dustrial plants and business offices each 
year. This causes employee discontent, in=- 
transigeance, carelessness, lack of gen-=- 
eral efficiency--all costly to business. 
Kefauver is the big, youthful (47 next 
July), Lochinvar who beat "Boss" Ed Crump 
down in Tennessee in 1948 and then went on 
to waylay powerful B. Carroll Reece, for= 


‘mer chairman of the Republican National 


Committee, in the general elections. 
Maine's shrewd Owen Brewster, chairman 
of the Republican Senatorial Campaign Com- 

mittee, put his finger on a tender Spot 
when he asserted that only the gangland 
killings in Kansas City made the Democratic 
leadership agree to the crime inquiry. 
It's a fact. Kefauver and Senator Joseph 
McCarthy (R.-Wis.) had introduced the reso= 
lution three months before and had seen a 
lot of fancy side=-stepping by the Demo= 
cratic leadership on the issue. Upshot of 
the K. C. slayings was that Kefauver got 
$150,000 from his brethren, a far larger 
sum than he had anticipated. 


RIGHTLY or not, most politicos in the Re-=- 
publican Party here considered John Foster 
Dulles' acceptance of a post as adviser to 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson as a 
"blunder." That is what several Senators 
have characterized it privately. One of 
them asked the question: "How can he be so 
stupid?" 

Not more than a handful of Senators - 
thought it was either good politics for 
Dulles or good for the country. Truth is, 








the Republicans want to make a united 
front on foreign policy, but they are dead 
Set against being put in the position they 
were for several years--when policy was 
made in the Department of State, Senator 
Vandenberg nodded his head, and the re- 
mainder of the Republicans were supposed 
to line up like sheep and be counted in 
favor. . 

Republicans are convinced, correctly or 
not, that they should explore alternatives 
to every policy put out by Acheson-Truman, 
considering the blunders these men have 
perpetrated in past years. Oddly enough, 
most politicos here accepted Dulles' choice 
as meaning he would NOT run for office 
this fall. Just why, isn't clear. 


CONGRESSMAN WALT HORAN (R.-Wash.), really 
one of the most intelligent men in the 
House of Representatives, has been snip- 
ing at the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
for years about spending 95% of its re- 
search funds on production of farm crops 
and practically none on the transporta- 
tion, storing, or selling of such products. 

Distribution, he has pointed out again 
and again, takes 40% of the consumer dol- 
lar spent at the grocery store--a fact 
Secretary of Agriculture Brannan would 
like to overlook in "selling" his own 
program. 

In a large Eastern city, USDA techni- 
cians worked with a grocery chain, found 
they could realign the counter so that 
checkers could do 50 per cent more work 
per hour, reducing the cost per order from 
5.2 cents to 2.3 cents. 

"The entire arrangement could be in- 
stalled in any store at low cost," Horan 
reports. "The chain using the experiments 
estimated it could save over $2,500,000 a 
year for its customers by installing the 
new system in all stores. 

"Similar experiments are being conducted 
on time-saving methods of loading and un- 
loading merchandise, price-marking items, 
storing and handling of fresh produce, and 
other costly elements of retail -market- 
ing." 

Businessmen, farmers and consumers would 
welcome a program that would increase dis- 
tribution efficiency, cut costs all up and 
down the line. Most farmers and business- 
men seem to be together in believing Bran- 
nan's plan would make progress in this 
field static, actually leading to larger 
and larger payments by Uncle Sam at both 
ends of the food movement. 


ANOTHER West Coast Congressman, Repre- 
sentative Russell V. Mack (R.-Wash.), is 
using nuts as an example of what he be- 
lieves is inept Department of State policy. 

He pointed out recently that 110,000 
pounds of shelled Manchurian walnuts have 
been landed in San Francisco and placed 
on sale for 42 cents a pound (20 cents be- 
low prevailing prices for American wal- 
nuts), after duty payments of 7% cents a 
pound. Manchuria is controlled by Russia. 

Aside from furnishing Russia valuable 
dollar earnings (something the Department 
of State presumably does not want to do), 
allowing the sale of the walnuts at this 
time seems to conflict with the current 
American nut situation. The U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on the West Coast is 
paying nut producers there a premium of 10 
cents a pound to divert surplus nuts from 
consumer markets to crushing plants. 

"Continued importation of walnuts from 
Soviet-controlled Manchuria will depress 
and create a chaotic price condition in the 
market for all nuts, almonds, filberts, 
pecans and others that are sold in compe- 
tition with walnuts," the Congressman as- 
serted. "It does not make sense that we 
should be importing nuts from a Russian- 
controlled country while our own surplus 
is so huge that we are paying orchardists 
a. subsidy to divert their nuts from the 
open market to crushing plants." 


IT IS POSSIBLE that President Truman (who, 
incidentally, looks better than he ever 
has before, following his Florida rest) 
has decided to allow New York State to go 
ahead and develop St. Lawrence power. 

Back in early 1948, when Governor Thomas 
E. Dewey (then a cinch to be Truman's op- 
ponent in the fall elections) sought a 
license application to develop hydro- 
electric power plants on the long-dis- 
cussed sites, the Federal agencies con- 
cerned did a slow=-down act. Finally, an 
examiner for the Federal Power Commission 
ruled in favor of Federal development of 
the St. Lawrence project, as against state 
development in conjunction with the Prov- 
ince of Quebec. 

Now, a rehearing of the issue will be 
held before the FPC on June 21. So far, 
there is no plan for Uncle Sam to have spe- 
cial representation at the hearing. If 
not, it's probable that the New York State 
Power Authority's license application will 
receive favorable attention, get the Feder- 
al go-ahead to work out project with Quebec. 
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HOUSING It's likely that home demand 
has been underestimated-- 
monthly mortgage lending volume by savings 
and loans associations has been running 
over $300 million for nine consecutive 
months. . . »« The S&L people are setting 
new records this spring for home financ- 
ing, also report an "unprecedented volume 
of new savings inflow." Home purchase 
loans so far are 41% above the like period 
in 1949, while gross increase in savings 
is up 13.7%. . « « February's $107,335,000 
was the third highest month in history for 
construction loans. 

CHEMICALS Processing industries in the 
U.S. will continue to grow at 
the rate of $2% billion yearly during the 
1950s. Some chemical men think this figure 


‘will match the annual growth made in the 


period 1930-1949. . . . Despite the rapid, 
attention-getting development of the 
Southwest's chemical industry, the East 
still remains in the lead, proportionally, 
with insignificant losses to other areas. 
APPLIANCES "Exceptionally good" first- 
quarter sales, despite the 
coal strike, are reported by General Elec- 
tric, which still expects the industry to 
better last year's mark. The company's 
dealer and distributor inventories are 
only 40% of 1949's level, and all major and 
Small appliances are moving into consumer 
hands at a fast clip, with demand for re- 
frigerators, ranges, and washing machines 
exceeding capacity to produce. 





ROCKETS Growing pains, says one expert, 
have got the rocket engine in 
their grip. Data is being applied so fast 
to new engine development that scientists 
engaged in basic research are lagging be- 
hind. Other problems facing this infant 
industry: lack of standardization; lack 
of production orders. The latter is con- 
Sidered a very unhealthy condition for an 
industry that will be a vital defense fac- 
‘tor in any emergency. 

FORESTRY Our timber reserves are dwin- 
dling while "forestry awaits 
the machine age." This drain on our re- 
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Sources could be halted, authorities be- 
lieve, if economical, efficient machines 
were available. So far, the rate of adop- 
tion of newly-developed practices has been 
retarded because low-cost means to put 
them into broad effect are missing. Too 
much costly hand labor is still required. 
METALS Steel output this year may top 
1949's total of about 78 million 
tons. Consumers, paced by the automotive 
and appliance industries, continue to 
press steel makers for a wide variety of 
finished products, are forcing them to 
boost their previous production estimates. 
»--Demand for non-ferrous metals, partic- 
ularly zine and copper, is also at high 
levels, buoyed up by orders from manufac- 
turers of consumer durables and the con- 
struction industry. 

AVIATION Well pleased with their ex- 
ceptionally fine 1949 showing, 
airline operators got another lift with 
this year's first quarter results, re- 
ported to be generally better than for the 
like period a year ago. Favorable traffic 
conditions, closer control over operating 
expenses, are contributing factors.... 
While man has learned to fly faster than 
sound can travel, one aeronautics expert 
says that the bulk of this country's combat 
aircraft will still be subsonic for years 
to come. Reason: the brute force required 
for propulsion beyond the sonic barrier 
makes supersonic aircraft "tremendously 
expensive." Two exceptions--high perform- 
ance interceptor fighters and guided mis- 
siles. 


Disappointing Easter and post- 
holiday results in many lines 
should stimulate a flood of mark-downs 
and promotions. Consumer durables seem to 
be getting the play these days, and compe- 
tition from such items as television sets, 
autos, home furnishings will call the 
tune for soft-goods. The outlook for trade 
is considered favorable on the whole, with 
income available for purchasing possibly 
hitting new highs. A recent Federal Re- 
serve Board study of consumer buying po- 
tential more or less backs the optimists. 


RETAILING 








SOLUTION FOR SURPLUS? 


Chemurgy is turning up new uses for old crops, 
promises economic help for farmers’ big problem 


In 1806 RospeRT MALTHus, an English 
cleric interested in the poor, thought 
he knew the root of their problem: too 
much production—of people. Popula- 
tion, he claimed, tended to grow faster 
than the food supply needed to sustain 
it. Although he didn’t realize it, Mal- 
thus was sitting on the edge of a revo- 
lution—the Industrial Revolution—des- 
tined to increase production of food as 
well as of humans vastly. 

In 1950 Charles Brannan, an Ameri- 
can Secretary of Agriculture interested 
in the farmer, thinks he has found the 
root of their problem: too much pro- 
duction—of foodstuffs. To keep farm 
prices up, Brannan’s department bought 
up $1.6 billion worth of crops last year, 
has asked for $2 billion in cash to sup- 
port this year’s subsidies. Apparently 
Brannan doesn’t realize he is sitting in 
the middle of a new kind of revolution 
—the unfolding of “chemurgy’—de- 
signed to use in industry the agricul- 
tural surplus which inelastic human 
stomachs can’t absorb. Last year fully 
20% of American agricultural output 
(value: a cool $1 billion) was put to 
such use. 


No. 1 chemurgic crop 
is the soybean. From 99,000 bushels in 
- 1922, industrial consumption of this 

bean has jumped to 200,000,000 annu- 
ally. Crushed into soybean oil and meal, 
a year’s supply is worth $500 million. 
Ninety percent of the oil finds its way 
to someone's dinner table as a com- 
ponent of cooking oil, vegetable short- 
ening or margarine; the remaining tenth 
goes into paint, linoleum, printing ink, 
soap, insecticide. Soybean meal turns 
up in adhesives, plastics, resins, paper 
coating, glue. 

The chemurgist (“chemi” was the 
Egyptian root for chemistry, “ergon” 
the Greek verb for work) is an “honest 
broker” between farmer and manufac- 
turer, adding to the bankrolls of both. 
The word was coined 15 years ago by 
William J. Hale, a research Ph.D. with 
Dow Chemical. The idea sprouted in 
the active mind of Wheeler McMillen, 
now editor-in-chief of the Farm Jour- 
nal, around 1921, when crop surpluses 
were beginning to impoverish American 
farmers by driving prices down. Sena- 
tor McNary and Representative Haugen 
were popularizing a bill to dump sur- 
pluses abroad and prevent their reim- 
portation with a high tariff, thus keep 
domestic prices up. McMillen thought 
it more practical to develop industrial 
outlets for the excess, but had little 


luck in popularizing his idea. He went 
to Washington, cajoled, argued, jollied; 
in 1929 his book, “Too Many Farmers,” 
attracted international notice, and Hoo- 
ver granted a piddling $50,000 to the 
Bureau of Standards to “investigate in- 
dustrial uses for agricultural raw mate- 
rials.” But McMillen’s ideas soon lost 
their toehold in the halls of govern- 
ment: Roosevelt had his own notions of 
a politically sound farm program. 


Henry Ford the elder, 

long interested in ruralizing the econ- 
omy, gave McMillen’s chemurgic move- 
ment a private push in 1935. With the 
National Grange, the Farm Bureau, and 
the Council of Agricultural Organiza- 
tions, Ford played host at Dearborn, 
Mich., to 300 chemurgy converts. 
Irenée duPont, Dr. Karl T. Compton 
and Colonel Frank Knox spoke at this 
gathering, which started the National 
Farm Chemurgic Council (of which 
McMillen has been president ever 
since). 

Help came a few years later from 
Mississippi's ill-starred Senator Bilbo, 
who fostered Federal establishment of 
Regional Research Laboratories “to 
search primarily for industrial outlets 
for farm crops, particularly the surplus 
crops.” Four of these centers, costing 
$2 million apiece to build, $1 million 
a year to run, were activated in 1941. 
As investments, these labs have paid 
off handsomely. During War II they 
put penicillin on a mass production ba- 
sis. Other chemurgic achievements: 
newsprint from wheat straw, fiber from 
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MALTHUS: Too little food. His 
answer—fewer people. 
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corn protein, inséct-repellent fabric 
from cotton, various antibiotics from 
various plants. 


Similar research 
is carried on by state governments, 
non-profit research outfits like Mid- 
west (Forses, April 15), Southwest 
(Forses, Oct. 15, 1949), Batalle, 
Southern, and a host of industrial labs. 
Shell Oil, for instance, earmarks a good 
slice of its $18 million research budget 
for agricultural projects. Among other 
universities, Tennessee U. maintains an 
agricultural experimental station, has 
worked on converting cottonseed hulls 
to plastics, pumpkin seed to oil. State 
and Federal research bill for agricul- 
ture is about $100 million annually. 
Still, the field remains virtually un- 
tilled. Except for the soybean and pos- 
sibly starch, most of the 15,000 North 
American plant products are chemurg- 
ically unexplored. Crops like cotton, 
buckwheat, sweet potatoes, alfalfa, as- 
aragus, sugar cane, safflower, castor 
as oats, cranberries, guayule, ramie, 
jojoba, and perilla have enormous in- 
dustrial potentialities. The list of chem- 
urgic possibilities is endless, starting 
with plastics, paper, adhesives, paints, 
textiles, rutin, rayon, hormones, vita- 
mins, antibiotics, carotene, rubber, ex- 
plosives, perfumes—to name a few. 


What the country needs, 

thinks McMillen, is a sort of Manhattan 
Project in plant research, to analyze 
each species in the light of every ap- 
plicable scientific technique. “Just as 
chemical compounds of known char- 
acteristics now exist by the thousands 
but remain without immediate applica- 
tion, so the characteristics of all plants 
ought to be fully developed in such a 
form as to be within reach whenever 
some future scientific explorer finds a 
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BRANNAN: Too much food. His 
answer—buy and bury. 
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need to look for the materials they 
contain.” Over the long term, such a 
project would require only a couple of 
million dollars a year—a trifle compared 
with the hundreds of millions stuffed 
into the price-support rathole. By help- 
ing to alleviate hunger and misery else- 
where in the world, it might even con- 
stitute a bit of peace insurance—in a 
way that cavesful of eggs, hangarsful 
of corn, shipsful of wheat cannot. 

The farmer himself, once a proud, 
rugged individualist and now a hat-in- 
hand character waiting for an Agricul- 
ture Dept. handout, couldn't fail to 
benefit. Of the 300,000 known plant 
species in the world, only some 1,500 
are used commercially. The American 
Man with the Hoe probably cultivates 
no more than 200 of these, as crops. 
New crops mean new sources of cash 
income. 


Even without new plantings, 
the farmer stands to gain. DuPont, for 
example, has decided to build a new 
plant at Niagara Falls to double its out- 
put of adiponitrile,. chemical interme- 
diate of nylon. Adiponitrile comes from 
furfural, which is made of corncobs and 
oat hulls (as well as from coal and 
petroleum derivatives). Corn is show- 
ing other, unsuspected applications, 
though its structure is still not wholly 
known. Combined with fuel, water and 
chemicals, it can be refined into starch, 
gluten and oil—useful in sources of in- 
dustrial non-food items. Its latest meta- 
morphosis: Vicara, brought into com- 
mercial production by the Virginia-Car- 
olina Chemical Co. in the spring of 
1949. Closest to wool of all manmade 
fibers, Vicara is used in sweaters and 
other articles of clothing, can be com- 
bined with rayon, nylon, cotton or wool, 
can be processed on present textile 
machines with only minor adjustments. 
Discovery of a wet-milling process 


CHEMURGIST WITTCOFF’S ANSWER: 
Cw uses for excess crops. 
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for grain sorghum has created a new 
industry and a new cash crop in the 
West and Southwest. Tung oil in the 
South, soybeans in the Midwest, sweet 
potatoes and castor beans in the South- 
west promise to eliminate one-crop 
areas. The National Farm Chemurgic 
Council, which has been meeting annu- 
ally since the Dearborn gathering of 
1935, talks of “green frontiers,” empha- 
sizes its conviction that the soil is the 
greatest source of economic expansion. 

No cure-all for farmers’ problems, 
chemurgy does offer a more profitable 
way out than the “plow-it-under” pol- 
icy of the Wallaces or the purse-bleed- 
ing price supports of the Brannans, 
Aikens, and other eager dispensers of 
taxpayers’ money. It is a soundly eco- 
nomic, soundly scientific preventive of 
surpluses, as opposed ‘to the purely 
legislative panaceas that lead inevitably 
to the collective state. Sums up MeMil- 
len: “The national welfare could be bet- 
ter served by paying farmers to produce 
new crops the nation needs, particularly 
for industrial purposes, instead of pay- 
ing them not to produce things the na- 
tion doesn’t need.” 


GOOD OL’ G.E. 


WHILE Broapway makes hundreds of 
thousands with its production of “Death 
Of A Salesman,” the General Electric 
Co. hopes to coin millions with its tour- 
ing opus “Birth Of A Salesman.” 

With production costs well over 
$500,000, the G.E. professional two- 
act, 26-scene extravaganza is making a 
road tour of 45 cities, hopes to con- 
vince the company’s major appliance 
dealers that selling is the only key to 
a successful appliance business, and 
that the dealers are in a reputable busi- 
ness in which they and their families 
can put their confidence. 

The plot: dealer Ben Morgan, of 
Americanville, U.S.A., spoiled by the 
post-war sellers’ market, pulls himself 
together in time to triumph over the 
buyers’ market of today—with an assist 
from sound films of actual customer in- 
terviews. 

As the curtain falls on the last act, 
the audience of eager beaver dealers, 
theoretically full of beans for good ol 
G.E., goes out and retrieves ten times 
the play’s production costs—which is 
the kind of real-life finale that pleases 
hard-headed G.E. President C. E. Wil- 
son. 


TIME FOR THE LADIES 


Most WOMEN are dissatisfied with the 
watches men buy for them. Further- 
more—bless their hearts—they don’t 
want just one watch, they want two, 
and one should be square with a sweep 
second hand. Also, if you're a busy ex- 
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Ce SSRs : 
TINIEST BALL BEARINGS, 


small 
enough to rest in groove of phonograph 


record, are now used in Swiss move- 
ments. They are part of a continuing 
effort to make petite, precise watches 
for America’s feminine market. 


ecutive whose time is precious, don’t for 
a moment think the hours hang heavily 
upon your wife: she checks the time on 
71 occasions during the average day. 

These are some of the conclusions 
reached by Switzerland’s Eterna Watch 
Co. after polling 3,000 American wo- 
men. 

Eterna is one of scores of Swiss 
watchmakers who tumbled helter-skel- 
ter over our lowered tariff barriers dur- 
ing the war, while America’s Waltham, 
Elgin, and Hamilton were earning their 
battle ribbons making war equipment. 
And 94-year-old Eterna doesn’t intend 
letting the mainspring of its lucrative 
American market run down: a year ago 
the company set out to find just what 
made the American woman tick—time- 
wise, that is. Before 1949 there had 
been such a backlog of watch-owning 
desire—and the money to go with it— 
that both Swiss and U.S. manufacturers 
had all they could do to keep abreast 
of the timepiece market. 

Early in ’49 the chill winds of re- 
cession turned the public fancy away 
from luxury items like watches. That's 
when Eterna went a-polling, came up 
with a ball-bearing-operated movement 
for the $71-to-$185 trade. 

Despite a drift toward the larger 
wrist watch, Eterna plugs its new model 
as the smallest lady’s self-winding wrist 
watch in the world, tiny enough to fit 
on a dime. Evidently the poll uncov- 
ered another fact about American wo- 
men, long known to makers of cos- 
metics, lingerie, foundation garments, 
and assorted frou-frou: practical and 
efficient though she may be, Mrs. 
America still falls for the delicate, fem- 
inine touch. 





MUTUAL-PENSION 
TIE-UP 


WHEN A CORPORATION agrees to set up 
an employee pension program, what's it 
going to do with the money in the pen- 
sion fund? The solution to the problem 
will be a real poser for many, but the 
answer is simple to the bright-eyed 
salesmen in the mutual fund business. 
Growing lustily, mutual funds now 
have $2 billion in assets, would really 
hit the investment big-time if they 
could become an important outlet for 
pension moneys. 

A vocal arguer for the pension-fund- 
mutual-fund tie-up is young Dudley F. 
Cates, manager of the mutual fund de- 
partment of Wall Street’s Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co. According to Cates, the 
pension planners of today have three 
big worries: what to do about the Gov- 
ernment’s deliberate “cheap money” 
policy which keeps interest rates away 
down; how to compensate for the 
steady drop in the purchasing power 
of the dollar; how to prepare them- 
selves for the possibility of future la- 
bor contracts which may arbitrarily 
require them to raise pension payments. 
They can’t meet these problems by the 


traditional policy of investing pension 
funds in “riskless securities,” (Govern- 
ment bonds, etc.) from which only a 
24% return could be expected. 

Cates points to selective employ- 
ment of equity investments as a solu- 
tion. Common stocks as a whole have 
demonstrated their ability to increase 
in dollar value as inflationary forces 
grow. Pension planners can be expected 
to invest some of their money in blue- 
chip industrial stocks but also, says 
Cates, they are looking for wide diver- 
sification through the mutuals. 

Kidder recently gathered data from 
mutual fuad companies representing 
75% of the industry's assets, to find out 
how popular they are as an outlet for 
pension money. The findings, to appear 
in the May issue of Trusts and Estates, 
a fiduciary journal: As of March 15, 
“at least 184 employee benefit plans 
(including pension trusts, retirement 
funds, and profit-sharing trusts) were 
identified as holding shares in 22 differ- 
ent mutual funds, with a market value 
of approximately $4,191,800. This does 
not include more than 1,000 corpora- 
tions holding shares directly in their 
own names, some of which may be for 
the ultimate benefit of employees. At 





did likewise. 


at cost from the Wolff Studios. 





Big pitch 
WHEN Mr. Caveman’s club wore out, he sat down and made a new one— 
himself. And when Mrs. Caveman’s deerskin skirt developed gaposis, she 


Modern man, however, has only to select a nationally advertised brand 
of club or skirt, mass-made cheaper and better than he could do it in his 
own “cave.” This is the theme of “The Big Pitch,” previewed at recent ad- 
men’s conventions at White Sulphur and Hot Springs, Va. Institutional film 
showing the key role of advertising is available to advertisers and agencies 








KIDDER’S CATES: feeling’s mutual 


least two funds can boast over 25 dif- 
ferent holders of the employee welfare 
type, with individual investments rang- 
ing upward of $100,000.” 

Growth of the mutual fund business 
has created cleavage between policies 
of the various Wall Street investment 
firms. Some, like Kidder, are pushing 
them strongly, hoping to benefit from 
leadership in an important new trend. 
Other firms are holding back just as 
strongly, afraid that the trend, if al- 
lowed to progress too far, will have 
dangerous and unforseen repercussions. 
In an article written for the April In 
vestment Dealers Digest, Kidder part- 
ner Amyas Ames put his firm on the 
record as follows: “The most important 
function of our industry is to supply the 
financial means for the growth and 
continued development of . . . business 
enterprise. . . . But whereas our indus- 
try reached millions of private investors 
in the past, it now must reach tens of 
millions. That is our number one prob- 
lem. . . . We are faced with a wide- 
spread prejudice against stocks based 
on the feeling that they are too ‘risky. 
Stock ownership without proper diversi- 


- fication and without continuous review 


is risky. So we come to the conclusion 
that so many have reached before us, 
that the customer is right—and to over- 
come his prejudice against stocks we 
must take steps to overcome the basic 
causes of that prejudice. We believe 
that the mutual fund principles of con- 
tinuous professional management, di- 
versification and redemption privileges 
at liquidating value do this.” 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, the country’s largest brokerage 
and investment banking firm, and @ 
many ways its most progressive, takes 
a dim ‘view of mutual funds, doesnt 
handle them at all. It is accompanied, 
though less adamantly, in this general 
attitude by such firms as Baker, Weeks 
& Harden, E. F. Hutton & Co., 
others which, though handling mutual 
funds, do not actively solicit business 
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for them. Most frequently heard argu- 
ments against mutual funds are: (1) 





the buyer pays too great a loading 


when he buys mutual shares; (2) the 


quality of individual funds varies tre- 
mendously, with the resulting danger 
of public disillusionment if and when 
their performance does not measure up. 


FAMILY AFFAIR 


OnE BIG Southern corporation operates 
on the principle that management 
doesn’t hire men—it hires families. Life 
& Casualty Insurance Co., with head- 
quarters at Nashville, Tenn., believes a 
man’s wife is a strong key to her hus- 
band’s job satisfaction. To that end 
L.&C. not only invites but urges wife 
and children to sit in on all sales meet- 
ings. The family attends the sales 
schools and pep meetings to be fired 
with the same enthusiasm as the bread- 
winner for his job, Whenever a sales- 
man wins a vacation trip the wife is 
sent along with him at company ex- 
pense. 

If results mean anything, this “fam- 
ily policy” seems to work. It was in- 
augurated by just-retired-president A. 
M. Burton, who started L.&C. with 
$2,000 capital, in 47 years made it 
America’s ninth biggest industrial in- 
surance company (policies in force total 
700,000,000, including industrial and 
other types of insurance). Burton says 
that one of his insurance writers has 
accumulated a quarter million dollars 
out of his connection with Life & 
Casualty, and a goodly number are 
worth $50,000 or more. At sales meet- 
ings he or an associate officer points up 
to the whole family the importance of 
a satisfied home life to daddy’s success- 
ful career. 


REDCOATS COMING 


New York was peacefully invaded on 
April 15th. Leading the invaders were 
250 executives of the bustling British 
motor car industry, who came to open 
up the nine-day British iuneenaliiie 
and Motor Cycle Show at Grand Cen 
tral Palace. 

Going all out in a determined effort 
to win over the American car buyer, 
they proudly rolled out their models 
tailored” for the U.S. taste. Price 
range: $1,000 to $13,000. The $3 mil- 
lion display of 100 new cars (prod- 
ucts of 22 manufacturers), plus 
busses, trucks, motorcycles and bi- 
cycles, boasted a unique decorative 
theme by American industrial designer 
Walter Dorwin Teague. He eschewed 
the usual chrome in favor of the color 
and heraldry associated with traditional 
British pageantry. 

Welcoming the overseas visitors were 
ERP administrator Paul G. Hoffman, 
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“WHAT WILL* YOUR STOCKHOLDERS THINK when they see this picture?” 
asked Henry Ford II (center) as General Motors’ Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., was snapped 
(right) admiring Ford's British-built Anglia model at the British Motor Show in 
New York. Sloan has a pretty good idea what his stockholders are thinking—GM’s 
first-quarter output of 837,000 units topped last year’s by a cool 300,000. Ford's 
factories are also hitting on all cylinders, with a 140,000 increase over 1949's 
first quarter figure of 321,500 units. With the motor moguls (left) is ERP admin- 
istrator Paul Hoffman, ex-Studebaker president. 


Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., chairman of Gen- 
eral Motors, and Henry Ford 2nd. Hoff- 
man, overcome with nostalgia while 
going through show, (he left Stude- 
baker two years ago for ERP post), 
agreed with British Ambassador Sir 
Oliver Franks that “it will contribute 
substantially to closing Britain’s dollar 
gap.” British export goal of 50,000 cars 
yearly to this country—one-tenth their 
total production—is a modest figure in 
comparison with our auto production of 
5,108,841 cars last year. Last year the 
British sold 14,000 cars to Americans. 


NO MOPPET UNTURNED 


In GREENWICH, Conn., recently, Laurie 
and Susie—aged nine—were out to do 
the town in typical moppet fashion: go- 
ing from office to showroom, they were 
gathering “valuable” commercial litera- 
ture. 

Clutching a precious supply of flashy 
information on refrigerators, television 
sets, gas ranges, and the Jacobs 


_ chuck for electric drills, the two girls 


burst into the showrooms of the Nash- 
Greenwich agency, where they were 
smilingly met by “a man with a mous- 
tache”—who evidently liked kids. 
Fifteen minutes later the salesman, 
who had treated the two proud girls as 
though they were prospective custom- 
ers, escorted his little friends to the 
door on a fluffy white cloud and graci- 
ously bid the girls a polite good-day. 
Now, when the subject of new cars 
is brought up, Susie bounces up and 
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down crying “Get a Nash, Daddy, get 
a Nash—you can really sleep in it!” 
Laurie has formed a “club” for gather- 
ing money for the Red Cross, club 
members paying 5¢ a week until they 
collected “a hundred dollars.” The 
club’s name: The Nash Airflytes. Its 
insignia: the Nash escutcheon. 

Moral: in a buyer's market, leave no 
moppet unturned. 


“DISTORTIONS” 


RIVERMAN J. W. Hershey issued a rally- 
ing cry last month to his fellow barge- 
men attending the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress in Washington, D. C. 
“It is well,”: said the Butcher-Arthur, 
Inc. VP, “for us to direct our attention 
to some of the charges directed against 
water carriers by its competition .. . 
the unfairness and distortions in man 
of these charges is illustrated by a rail 
road-sponsored statement which ap- 
peared this month in one of the leading 
business magazines* whoe~ circulation 
is claimed to be primarily among busi- 
ness executives. . . .” 
The charges, with Hershey’s answers: 
(1) that inland waterways carriers 
ply government-cleared channels, an 
unfair advantage over railroads which 
build and maintain their own rights of 
way. Hershey’s response: “The billions 





*Forspes Magazine of Business, March 
1, 1950, “Inland Water Wagons.” The ar- 
ticle referred to was not, of course, spon- 
sored by any railroad. 


of dollars of real estate value which 
have been granted to the railroads by 
Federal and local governments would 
far outweigh that portion of the Gov- 
ernment expenditure on waterways 
which can properly be allocated to 
navigation.” (Say the railroads: for 131 
million acres which then had a value 
of $123 million, the railroads gave the 
government over $1 billion in the form 
of reduced charges. ) 

(2) that it cost TVA about 3.45 
cents per ton mile to provide free navi- 
gation facilities from 1944 to 1947, 
while the rail rate was about one cent. 
Hershey: “It would be necessary . . . 
to take a period of at least 25 years 
following opening of a new waterway 
in order to count its cost in terms of 
ton miles.” 

(3) that there is no privately owned 
barge line giving full common carrier 
service. Apologized Hershey: “It is true 
that there is a genuine need . . . efforts 
are being made . . . the barge line op- 
erators must look long and hard at their 
just responsibilities to the public. . . .” 

Less-than-bargeload shipments are 
presently handled by the Government- 
run, money-losing Federal Barge Lines, 
which carries 3-4% of all river freight. 
“Well over 95% of all the traffic,” ac- 
knowledged VP Hershey, “moves in 
quantities of greater than 500 tons per 
unit.” This is the part freighted by pri- 
vate barge lines. Most such shipments 
travel at unpublished rates, on a con- 
tract or charter basis. 

“With a minimum of enlightened 
regulation,” concluded Hershey to his 
applauding audience, “the privately- 


owned water carriers can extend the 
copious bounties of the nation’s inland 
channels . . . to multitudes still de- 
prived of this great resource.” 

One prior qualification, referring to 
rail competition: “No further extensions 
of water services can be expected until 
Congress enacts into law a reasonable 
limitation below which no carrier’s 
rates can go.” 


YOUR CHANCES: 48.4% 


Cotp statistics, like cold people, are 
often left to freeze alone. 

Almost unnoticed was the who-da- 
thunk-it in a Satevepost ad of N. W. 
Ayer & Son, revealing that only half of 
U.S. corporations make a profit in any 
given year. 

Ayer got its facts from the profit- 
hounding Bureau of Internal Revenue 
and the factual Statistical Abstract of 
the United States. Based on the 30-year 
period from 1916 through 1946 (latest 
year on which complete information is 
available), and covering the returns of 
14,193,199 corporations, the cruel facts 
show that only 48.4% turned a profit in 
any typical year. 

Even in the sellers’ market of 1946, 
when it was popularly believed that 
snowballs could be profitably sold to 
Eskimos, only 68.3% of the “Inc’s” 
were in the black. Lured by false con- 
ceptions of easy dough, 132,916 new 
businesses were incorporated that year, 
says Dun & Bradstreet. But 1946 was 
lush compared to the profit-barren ’30s, 
when a niggardly 33.1% earned returns. 
Most dismal year was 1932, when 83 


out of every 100 corporations auto- 
graphed their annual reports in red ink. 
But clammy statistics seldom conquer 
the warm flush of enterprise. New busi- 
nesses incorporated so far in ‘50 have 
topped those born during the same ’49 
period, and the figure is clinsbing. 


OLD FOLKS 


PROBLEM OF joss for older workers, 
not bad now, is due to worsen as (1) 
unemployment spreads and (2) the 
population grows older. Department of 
Labor's Employment Security Bureau 
has knifed into this social carbunkle, 
reports sadly that six surveyed cities 
(Dallas, Birmingham, Denver, Roches- 
ter, Toledo, Portland, Ore.) show deep 
prejudices against hiring old-timers. 
The prejudicial notions: 

“Hiring older workers will increase 
my workmen’s compensation rate.” Says 
the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies: “The insurance contract 
says nothing implied or direct about 
the physical condition of the worker.” 

“Older workers are more likely to 
become injured on the job.” Labor 
statistics on 17,000 workers in 109 in- 
dustries show older workers less likely 
to be injured or absent than younger 
people, though layoffs are longer. 

“Why invest in training oldsters who 
won't be around much longer?” Studies 
show oldsters are actually less likely to 
change employers than trained young- 
sters, are more conscientious. Only on 
high-speed, high-energy jobs are old 
folks less productive. 

Fourth big bugaboo is employer re- 
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90,000 students can be wrong 


EARLY THIS YEAR Scholastic Magazines 


applied the polling technique to the job 
of measuring the business knowledge 
of high school students. Over 50,000 
filled-in ballots have been tabulated 
(Gallup’s Poll, by way of comparison, 
is based on about 3,000 question- 
naires). 

The results show a startling lack of 
knowledge about business: 


Question—Do you have the im- 
pression that most American busi- 
ness corporations today are mak- 
ing too much money, a fair 
amount of money, or too little 
money? 


Boys 
29.5% 
57.6% 
8.1% 
9.8% 


ANSWERS 
Too much.... 
A fair amount 
Too little .... 
No opinion... 


Gms 
32.7% 
47 % 

5.6% 
14.7% 


Response to the next question indi- 


cates a widespread misconception of 
what constitutes “a fair profit”: 


Question — How much out of 
each dollar's worth of sales do 
you think is a fair profit for a 
business to make? 
ANSWERS 


25¢ or more... 
15¢ 


Boys 
13.6% 
36 % 
22.4% 
14 % 
14 % 19% 

In all, 72% of the boys and 67% of 
the girls say American business should 
make from 10¢ to 25¢ or more on ! 
dollar. (Actually, the average profit is 
probably well under 7¢—the National 
City Bank’s April letter shows a 1949 
profit of 6.6¢ for 3,300 leading cor 
porations representing half Americas 
total business assets.) 

Putting it another way, 72% of the 


4¢ or less.... 
No opinion ... 
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luctance to load up with oldsters, then 
have to retire them under a ion 
Jan. However, pension formulae can 
be adjusted to worker age and service. 

As a concrete test, New York’s Em- 
ployment Service gave expensive “case 
work” treatment to 1,600 picked cler- 
ical workers over 50 years old. Some 
9383 employers were given persistent 
telephone solicitation on their behalf 
over a twelvemonth. Of 1,120 referrals 
for employer interviews, 305 or 27% 
landed jobs. Usual clerical success: 40%. 

Conclusions: old workers are more 
easily placed in small companies which 
lack pension plans; old workers need 
more individualized selling to overcome 
the stone wall of employer reluctance. 


A “NO”? FOR UNCLE SAM 


SEATTLE citizens looked a Federal 
Housing gift horse in the mouth re- 
cently—and gave the $10,000,000 crit- 
ter a loud “nay.” By a vote of 57,732 
to 33,529, the city lined up behind the 
local Home Ownership Council, which 
had fought the proposed Federal Hous- 
ing Project and forced the referendum. 

Seattlers balked at making 120 ad- 
ditional acres tax-exempt; considerable 
land area in King County is Federally 
held and untaxable, some school dis- 
tricts feeling the revenue pinch. Fur- 
thermore, advertised the Seattle Com- 
mittee for Home Protection, public 
housing projects cost $2,500 per room 
to build, as against $1,250 per room 
for privately erected homes. “Can You 
Afford to Pay Someone Else’s Rent?” 
sloganed the committee, pointing out 





that the difference must be made up 
by John Q. Taxpayer. 

Seattle has. some 2,700 public hous- 
ing units already, built to accommodate 
war workers. It also has privately built 
homes ($112 down, $33 monthly) at 
Yesler Terrace, 15 miles from the city’s 
business district. Local groups favoring 
the proposed 1,221 low-rent Federal 
units claimed the $5,000 Yesler houses 
were too few and too far from town. 


TAFT-HARTLEY TODAY 


THE THREE-YEAR-OLD Taft-Hartley Act 
has become an anomaly. 


Industry, practically 100% in favor 
of the legislation, bucks its repeal—yet 
winks at its closed-shop, no-strike, anti- 
checkoff, and other provisions, blithely 
continues to negotiate with unions that 
have not signed non-Communist affi- 
davits. Labor leaders, sniping con- 
stantly at the Act, to give the im- 
pression that the Act's only purpose is 
to afford the employee succor from 
union bosses. 


Judging by NLRB election results 
(unions won 97% of about 50,000 union 
shop elections), you might be inclined 
to agree with the labor leaders that T-H 
should be stricken from the law books. 
Certainly the act has not reduced the 
number of strikes throughout the land. 
In *47, the year the Act was passed, 
there were around 34% million man- 
days lost through strikes; in *48 the fig- 
ure was roughly the same; while dur- 

‘ing *49 labor blew its top with a work- 
less 53 million total. Under the Wagner 





Act, 37 held the record with a mere 
28% million non-productive days. 

Further ammunition is given the 
Lewises, the Greens. and the Murrays 
by the N.Y. State School of Industrial 
Relations at Cornell University. It made 
a survey which suggests that a sizable 
chunk of the T-H law is ill-conceived, 
carefully documents this conclusion 
with copious quotes from embittered 
and embattled labor leaders. 


Yet a management spokesman flatly 
states in a bulletin of the University of 
Illinois’ Institute for Labor and Indus- 
trial Relations: “Management has suf- 
ficient grounds under T-H to swamp 
our courts with requests for injunctions, 
suits for violation of contract and dam- 
ages, and prosecution for unfair labor 
practices to appear as a tidal wave com- 
pared to labor's portal-to-portal suits.” 


Whence, then, all the hubbub? The 
answer lies in the law itself. As con- 
ceived by the supple-minded Bob Taft 
and the realistic Fred Hartley, it con- 
tains provisions necessary for a sound 
Labor-Management Relations Act. 

Under it, secondary boycotts are ille- 
gal; unions headed by Communists or 
fellow-travelers cannot legally negotiate 
at the bargaining table; payroll check- 
offs are confined to membership dues 
only—special assessments and fines are 
excluded; the closed shop is outlawed, 
with no discrimination permitted in the 
hiring of union or non-union job-seekers; 
employers are granted “freedom of 
speech” in discussing union issues with 
their employees; jurisdictional disputes 
are reduced to the status of strictly 








boys think a “fair profit” is 10¢ or more, 
and fully 87% of them think business 
is actually making this “fair” amount 
or even more! The girls are only slight- 
ly less sold on this misconception— 
partly because more of them have “no 
opinion.” 

Significant: the proportion who think 
business makes too much—about 30%— 
is far smaller than the 70% who are 
grossly misinformed as to what a fair 
profit really is. 

But even if teen-agers were appraised 
of the actual margin of profit prevail- 
ing, they would still not understand the 
dynamics of the present economy. To 
illustrate the general trend, Forses edi- 
tors have compiled the graph at right, 
which compares the increase in wages 
and dividends over the decade 1939- 


» 1948, 


Dividends are the annual payments 
of Moody’s list of 125 industrial firms. 
Wages are gross average weekly earn- 
ings of production workers, as reported 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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inter-union squabbles, the law freeing 
_ the employer from any need to favor 
this or that combatant; featherbedding 
is taboo, and the employer is given 
quick access to the injunction as a 
means of checking unfair labor 
practices. 

The stipulation that management can 
discuss union issues (denied them 
under the Wagner Act), has markedly 
slowed the progress of union organizers 
in the South. The employer’s right to 
seek court injunctions for unfair labor 
practices has resulted in over 40 such 
rulings in the last two-and-one-half 
years—against only two during the en- 
tire 12-year history of the Wagner Act. 

But while labor's power has been 
curtailed to some extent, much evi- 
dence exists to prove that it can still 
run roughshod over many of the re- 
strictive clauses of the T-H Act. The 
closed-shop, for instance, is far from 
disappearing from the scene: contracts 
being negotiated don’t specifically state 
only union members may be hired by 
the contracting company. But they are 
so frequently weasel-worded that only 
Superman could get a job without a 
union ticket. Where the contract itself 
is tightly drawn to adhere strictly to 
the law, oral agreements between union 
and employer may reduce the nicely 
phrased contract to a mere scrap of 
paper. 

The Cornell study of the highly-un- 
ionized Buffalo area definitely states 
that the union-shop elections are a 
nuisance, and—furthermore—that “the 
typical American industrial worker does 
not draw a fine distinction between 
what is involved in voting on his choice 
of a collective bargaining agent”—which 
could be interpreted as a subtle sugges- 
tion to eliminate collective bargaining 
elections. (The unions won fewer of 
these during the first year of the T-H 
Act than in any year under the Wagner 
Act). They don't talk too much about 


this type of election, in which they 
have to slug it out with other unions 
or with a “no union” faction. Their 
record here (losses over 30%) is far less 
impressive than that of union security 
elections where the issue is a union 
shop or no, and where the union gets 
itself solidly entrenched before filing 
for an NLRB tally. 

Unions by-pass T-H in other ways. 
International Fishermen and Allied 
Workers Union, for example, has 
changed its membership “dues” so that 
all forms of payments are included in 
the payroll checkoff, yet—legally—it 
doesn't violate the letter of the law. 
Many unions that haven’t conformed to 
the non-Communist affidavit stipulation 
are still negotiating with conveniently 
color-blind employers content to “let 
things ride.” Unions also lay themselves 
open to suit by employers if they vio- 
late any of the contract agreements dur- 
ing its tenure—but labor gets around 
this by writing into the agreement 
clauses which virtually relieve them of 
responsibility for “non-authorized” 
strikes. Or they get management to 
agree not to sue for money damages in 
case the no-strike clause is violated. 

Parts of some contracts are written 
which completely ignore the Act. One, 
negotiated between the American Cy- 
anamid Corp. and District 50 (United 
Mine Workers), states that certain pro- 
visions of the agreement are to become 
effective when (not if) the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act is proven unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court, or repealed by Act 
of Congress. 

In general, reports from the labor 
front would have the casual reader be- 
lieving that management is being given 
the old heave-ho by union bosses. La- 
bor, overweening through years of dic- 
tatorial power, generally calls the tune, 
with management as yet making no 
overt move to reach for the T-H club 
or to go to court. Even though they 
may have more than sufficient cause to 
pick up the club, top managers feel in 
most cases the outcome of a court suit 
would have little good effect upon em- 
ployee relations. 

Moreover, production and employ- 
ment are at high levels. One observer 
points out: “The law has operated only 
in a period of high employment—hence 
the experience under it has limited sig- 
nificance.” 

As for the politicos, they are split 
into three groups: those supporting the 
President in his demands for the res- 
toration of the Wagner Act, with “im- 
provements”; bipartisans who hoped to 
draft a compromise which the President 
would accept; and another group which 
supported Sen. Taft’s new bill which, 
with some 28 “perfecting” changes, re- 
tained most of the original Act. This 
measure, which the President and labor 
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HARTLEY: H.R. 3020 is ignored 


would not accept, was approved by the 
Senate last June by a vote of 51 to 42. 
The House, however, did not act up- 
on it. 

Meantime, the 68th Convention of 
the AFL last fall resolved to enter the 
next stage of the battle for repeal of the 
law, confident of “success and victory 
in the cause for the rights of the work- 
ers of our land.” In other words, they 
want to get the law repealed before its 
artfully fashioned pincers really cut 
over-ambitious union leaders down to 
size; or before a period of low employ- 
ment and low production gives man- 
agement the courage openly and 
ardently to reach for its club. 

Until that time comes, no one in 
management wants to be a dead hero. 


TALE OF A TUB 


A Lot or GIs in combat areas during 
the war dreamed of ice cream sodas, 
possibly some of mom’s fried chicken, 
maybe even girls. But not Thomas Wal- 
lace, who flew a B-29 in the Pacific 
theater. 

Wallace invariably found himself 
yearning for a bathtub. Tom Wallace 
does not pretend to be any cleaner than 
most other individuals. But he does de- 
scribe himself as “a natural born lover 
of soaking and reading in the bathtub.” 

When his dark and dreary days of 
overseas duty finally came to an end, 
Thomas Wallace came back to his Con- 
necticut home and his bathtub. 

But many a returning warrior’s tech- 
nicolor dreams of life back home was 
not quite the roseate thing he had im- 
agined it to be: Thomas Wallace was 
no exception. 

His bathtub didn’t leak. And his fam- 
ily was considerate enough to give him 
first call to it and to let him dawdle 
there to his heart’s content. 

But it really wasn’t too comfortable 
to lean back in a bathtub, For one 
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TUB REST: a soapsy, warm-like feeling for all mankind 


thing, the side of the tub is apt to be 
cold to the touch of flesh. And im- 
provised head rests, such as folded 
towels, washcloths, etc., are not par- 
ticularly given to an absolutely care- 
free mind; unless you keep pressing 
your head back a certain way, the 
towel, washcloth, etc., will slip down 
into the tub. 

The whole idea might have disap- 
peared just like so much water down 
the drain, except for Tom Wallace's de- 
termination: after weeks of concen- 
trated thought and effort he invented 
a head rest for bathtub habitués. 

He was so delighted with it that it 
filled him with a soapsy, warm-like feel- 
ing for all mankind, and he decided to 
spread his blessing. So he went into the 
business of manufacturing these head 
rests. 

He has a plant at Hamden, Conn. 
He calls his product, simply, a “tub 
rest.” The metal support is aluminum 
but the part where the neck rests 
against it is a soft, cushiony substance. 
It clings to the bathtub by suction cups 
and is easily adjustable, so that the tub 
lover can droop to his heart’s content. 
It sells for $1.25. 

Mr. Wallace says that a lot of peo- 
ple smile coyly and seem a bit self- 
conscious when they purchase a tub 
test, but that nevertheless the product 
is going over. He is confident that 
practically everyone is a bathtub soaker 
at heart and that some day no home 
will be complete without one. 


IN UNION, STRENGTH 

WHEN UNION LEADER Paul Milling saw 
the sales of Wanamaker’s New York de- 
partment store going down, he came 
up with an idea that qualifies for the 
man bites dog” department: his local 
made common promotional cause with 
Wanamaker management, began to 
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boost the business instead of to knock. 

Within five weeks, some 4,300 new 
Wanamaker charge-accounts were at- 
tributed directly to “heads-up” adver- 
tising, direct mail and essay contest 
promotions sponsored by Local 9 of the 
Retail Clerks International Association, 
AFL, representing slightly more than 
1,900 Wanamaker employees in New 
York City. These employees spent 
$27,000, or three-fourths of their union 
funds, to advertise the quality, services 
and excellent working conditions of- 
fered by the store. 

This is not the only labor union to 
take the realistic approach that more 
sales mean better jobs and _ higher 
wages. In Seattle, Local 66 of the Milk 
Wagon Drivers, AFL, boosted company 
sales through a six-month radio-news- 
paper advertising campaign. Union em- 
ployees of Schick, Inc., paid for: radio 
time on WSTC, Stamford, Conn., to 
spread the gospel that cooperation with 
fair-minded managements is to the mu- 
tual advantage of everyone. When un- 
ion employees of Unit Drop Forge 
realized that orders were falling off, 
they sent two of their officers out on 
the road to drum up new business. 
They not only brought in some sizable 
orders for the company, but netted a 
5% commission on each sale for the 
union’s treasury. 

“It is obvious that any union always 
hitting the bricks and calling slow- 
downs cannot get what it asks for at 
the end of the year,” says Mr. Milling. 
“Our members have always recognized 
that the only way to keep their jobs 
safe and their economic conditions high 
has been to cooperate with the manage- 
ment in making Wanamaker’s the best 
place in the city to shop.” 

Present program is an outgrowth of 
long-standing friendship between the 
store and the union. Since it was 
formed five years ago, Local 9 has had 
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no strike, nor found it necessary to 
resort to arbitration or mediation in its 
contract negotiations with the store 
management. Milling pointed out that 
the $53 average wage at Wanamaker’s 
rated very high in the retail field. 

Magic potion for labor-management 
harmony at Wanamaker’s was mixed 
by the union members themselves. 
Without financial aid from the store, 
the union allocated $5,000 for news- 
paper advertisements inviting the pub- 
lic to experience.the service and quality 
available at Wanamaker’s, and an addi- 
tional $1,000 to mail reprints of the 
ads to 10,000 prospective customers 
(mostly friends and relatives of the 
union members). 

Response to this initial effort was so 
great that the union decided to extend 
its program to the limit of its fairly 
modest resources. An additional $3,000 
was appropriated to the first phase of 
the program, to advertise and award 
prizes for an essay contest on “How 
Best To Improve Good Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations.” 

Teen-age purses were not overlooked 
by the masterminds of Local 9. An at- 
tractive pamphlet, “How Do You Rate 
on a Date?” was distributed by union 
members to teen-age shoppers and par- 
ents of teen-agers. Cover featured an 
artist’s sketch of a “he-man” tuxedo and 
a ravishing date dress, both of which 
were available at Wanamaker’s. Inside 
were 28 tips on how to be the perfect 
date-girl, 22 tips for the perfect escort. 

Second and third phases of the un- 
ion’s current promotional campaign, 
costing $9,000 each, feature more ad- 
vertisements extolling Wanamaker’s, 
and prize awards of merchandise cer- 
tificates. A special first-prize award for 
the best essay submitted by an engi- 
neering or technical school includes 
three intricate radar devices for experi- 
mental purposes which the local pur- 


W ANAMAKER’S, NEW YORK: Be- 
tween labor and management, a bridge 





chased at a war surplus stock sale: 
Now in its third ng final phase, the 
union’s campaign has taken $27,000, or 
75%, of the funds available in its treas- 
ury. As soon as its treasury can afford 
it, the union will spend more. 
Robert E. Thompson, director of In- 
dustrial Relations for Wanamaker’s, in- 


dicated that the union’s program was 
welcomed by the store’s management. 
“While the store did not advocate the 
union’s campaign, it was a very fine 
gesture on the part of the union and ap- 
reciated as such,” says Mr. Thompson. 
No one,” beams he, “can measure the 
dollar return of such a program.” 


BATTLE FOR ENTERPRISE 


Selling Americanism isn’t the same thing as 
beating labor at the “‘class warfare” game 


EVERY WORD used to project the image 
of free enterprise onto America’s 
thought-screen has to cut its way 
through a thick cloud—the noxious 
miasma of “class” antagonism between 
Capital and Labor. For many who vig- 
orously champion the “American Way” 
this seething smog is an effective road- 
block: asked specifically “What are you 
doing to enlist the co-operation of labor 
and the unionists?” staff members of 
the Foundation for Economic Educa- 
tion and the Committee for Constitu- 
tional Government replied, in essence, 
“Nothing. They don’t go for our stuff.” 

Making labor “go for our stuff,” how- 
ever, is in the last analysis the key 
problem of the battle for enterprise. To 
sit back and complain, over the tea- 
cups, that the overalled crowd won't 
listen—this is to admit defeat. Typical 
class war skirmish was stirred up last 
February by the AFL International Pa- 
per Makers Union, who returned an 
award granted by the Freedoms Foun- 
dation a the excellence of their news- 
paper. In rejecting a $600 check and 
gold medal, the union’s president let 

yas follows: “If such ‘statesmen’ as 

Senator Taft and John Foster Dulles 
were awarded prizes for ‘Americanism’ 
then the Paper Makers are in the wrong 
class.” 

Freedoms Foundation is one of a 
number that have leaned over back- 
wards to assure all Americans that “re- 
gardless of the card they carry in their 
pocket, [they] have an opportunity to 
speak up for the fundamental American 
Way of Life.” Such bland assurances, 
though, can’t clear away those clouds 
of class-consciousness Ae not on 
birth but on mutual distrust of the 
other fellow’s motives for “American- 
ism.” Much as the committees and 
foundations are doing to publicize and 
popularize our really fundamental 
rights, the fact remains that their 
broadsides get through mainly to those 
Americans who already agree with their 
principles. 

Many a Committee to preserve, if 
not save, the American system, is very 
much aware of what is psychologically 


rotten in the state of the union. The 
American Heritage Foundation, which 
motored the “Freedom Train” on its 
dramatic tour, found labor leaders will- 
ing to pitch in on local celebrations 
when the trainload of historic docu- 
ments rolled into town. Now the Foun- 
dation is scratching its head to find 
some equally attractive means with 
which to “sell” the ideas of Thomas 
Jefferson and Ben Franklin. But labor 
men, pressing hard for socio-economic 
changes, might wave the flag for a nice, 
historic, 175-year-old principle written 
out on mildewed parchment, but cry 
“front for reaction!” when the same 
principle is trotted out in modern dress 
by a Wall Street investment prince. 


The turtle-shell target 

presented by the militantly suspicious 
masses leads to a kind of competitive 
cult of propagandist pinpointing. The 
go-gettem activities of the Advertising 


Council, for instance, are somewhat 
questionable in the eyes of the Foun- 
dation for Economic Education, a more 
reserved and scholarly group. At the 
other end of the scale are the quasi- 
Fascist groups which carry a flaming 
brand of white-supremacy chauvinism, 
regard the foregoing Americanistic ef- 
forts as “leftist.” 

Even Herman W. Steinkraus, broad- 
minded, understanding champion of la- 
bor-management unity, recently added 
fuel to the economic class-conscious fire 
when he stated in New York that busi- 
ness has been “outsold” by the Govern- 
ment and unions in its battle against 
the welfare state. Theoretically, the ad- 
vantages or disadvantages of a welfare 
state should be strictly a question of 
ideology. Mr. Steinkraus’ remarl makes 
it one of business man vs. unionist. 
Says a respondent to Chicago’s Stevens- 
Davis Co.'s recent quest for a new 
name for free enterprise: “Free Enter- 
prise” seems to define the American 
business system primarily as a business 
man’s paradise.” 


Over 90% ef the money 

poured into the various endeavors to 
sell free enterprise comes from Ameri- 
can business. It has been bruited about 
that if America abandons the free en- 
terprise system “business has the most 
to lose.” Unfortunately, this has been 
the sole instigation for many donations 
and the only raison détre of many or- 
ganizations out to “protect” the man in 
the street from the erosion of the vari- 
ous isms lapping at our shores. This 
brand of selfishness fails to delude 








ECONOMIC FREEDOM is pitch tak- 
en by Leonard Read’s Foundation 
for Economic Education, who feel 
the free market is basic to the free 
individual. 








HEAVYWEIGHT among free-enter- 
prise sluggers is Herman Steinkraus, 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce prest- 
dent. He bemoans do-nothing inertia 
of many businessmen. 
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vat equally selfish union officials who in the formulation of their campaigns agencyish headquarters a kit ot mate- 
m- quickly exploit it to fan the fires of and conclusions. The Council, an or- rial to editors of employee publications. 
ore “class warfare.” In the middle stands ganization of advertising agencies, ad- These editors also receive material from 
he the average American pi rs hold- vertisers, and media representatives, the NAM and the American Economic 
si- ing a union card) so confused by the warns users of their advertisements not Foundation, the latter organization try- 
ing counterclaims of fascism, communism, to label them “pro business,” or “pro ing—and with marked success—to re- 
m statism, and free enterprise that he labor,” but “pro the American people.” duce the mumbo-jumbo of economics 
ef. knows not where to turn—or run. Because of their recognized objective to a two-syllable level that can be un- 
“There is no one to tell them except approach to the problems confronting derstood by all. 
~d- us businessmen who know the economic _ the nation today, the Council’s ’50 cam- In addition to streamlined economic 
1. realities,” dogmatizes Leonard W. paign—“Our American Economic Sys- texts for high schools, AEF has evolved 
led Trester, General Outdoor Advertising tem”—is off to a flying start. OK’d by a simplified method of drafting oper- 
Bae executive, and a director of the Cham- management, labor, and public person- ating statements. In place of the usual 
- ber of Commerce of the United States. ages (CIO’s Phil Murray, AFL’s Wil- balance sheet array of names and ac- 
ral He puts his finger on the crux of the liam Green), it’s designed to drivehome __ counts and figures, a kind of see-it-at-a- 
am problem when he adds, “The job is to to Mr. Average American the fact that glance flow chart shows money intake, 
d- induce—in other words, to lead—our he lives better than anyone else on money output, money residue. This 
mn employee associates into teamwork, earth because of America’s unique com- product of AEF’s workmanlike Madison 
of participation, understanding of the bination of machine power, individual Avenue offices has found headline use: 
* importance of their jobs by showing freedom, free competition, industrial last summer U. S. Steel used the “Func- 
‘st. them—and convincing them—that these and labor skills, free collective bargain- _ tional Operating Report” method to put 
ai actions are in their own best self-inter- ing, and efficient distribution. its wage rise case before the President’s 
aa est to take voluntarily.” Fact Finding Board. 
= Fortunately, campaigns accenting this Advertising Councilmen Not much material from AEF or 
wwe “mutuality of interest’ have been un- suggest that a company feature the from other foundations is used in em- 
= dertaken by several organizations in ad- story of its first 50 years of the twen- ployee organs. With a potential reader- 
dition to the Chamber of Commerce: tieth century in its advertisements, ship of well over 50,000,000 workers 
the Advertising Council, the National “give all Americans the knowledge that _and their families, this potent front-line 
Planning Association, the National As- is needed to appreciate our system, and weapon is being allowed to rust away, 
to sociation of Manufacturers, the Com- the determination to make it better.” or else pop ineffectually in the hands of 
ri- mittee for Economic Development, the At this writing, the Council—no piker editors who are hamstrung by manage- 
vut Twentieth Century Fund, and Free- when it comes to plugging an idea—has_ment’s refusal to recognize their work- 
n- doms Foundation are all trying to edu- placed over 300,000 car cards, 550 ers for what they are—Americans cap- 
ost cate the average American that free magazine advertisements, scheduled an able of killing the golden goose of free 
me enterprise and personal liberties are estimated 8,000 newspaper advertise- enterprise, or of fattening it with new 
ns tied up in one and the same package. ments, and 6,000 outdoor posters, all accomplishments. 
or- To try to get their efforts well re- pounding to Mr. AA that “the better But the rejuvenated NAM, and the 
in ceived among labor’s rank and file, the we produce, the better we live.” Chamber of Commerce have at long 
ri- Advertising Council, National Planning In a further attempt to reach the last evolved a realistic image of the 
his Association, and the Twentieth Century average worker, the Council periodic- Working Man. As T. S. Elliot says in 
de Fund invite labor leaders to participate ally sends out from its swank, ad- _ his new play, The Cocktail Party: “Half 




















ADVERTISING COUNCIL’s President 
Repplier taps oceans of creative agency 
talent for mass-media campaigns, which 
are not “pro business” or “pro labor” but 
“pro the American people.” 


BOOKLETS for school children are 
the specialty of small-budget Ameri- 
can Viewpoint, headed by educator 
and writer Dr. Herbert C. Mayer, 
grandson of Chicago’s settlers. 


FRED CLARK’s American Economic 
Foundation tries to ease friction be- 
tween interest groups by reducing 
tia economics to two syllable words, by 
sending data to house organ editors. 
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GENERAL EISENHOWER congratulated E. F. Hutton, Freedoms Foun- 
dation chairman, at first prize-granting ceremony. One union rejected 
award proferred by Ike and Hutton, termed them a “front for reaction.” 
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of the harm that is done in this world 
is due to people who want to feel im- 
portant . . . they do not mean to do 
harm . . . they are absorbed in the end- 
less struggle to think well of them- 
selves.” Verifies a Toledo mechanic: 
“The only opportunity that a man 
wants is the opportunity to be treated 
as a dignified, mature human being like 
the boss is treated.” 

One way to bring dignity to the 
worker is by letting him know what 
makes his company tick. Through its 


“American Opportunity Work Kits,” ' 


the C. of C. does just that. Distributed 
last year to over 500 local Chambers 
of Commerce for dissemination among 
local manufacturers, the “Kit” tells 
management how to tell their story at 
employee wes. % in employee pub- 
lications, through executive _ letters, 
plant tours, annual report, films and 
radio. 

Not content with passing out kits 
and letting George do it, the C. of C.’s 
Economic Research Department partici- 
pated in organizing 155 local education 
committees during “49, boosting the 
total of these potent wells of commun- 
ity understanding to 1,186. The same 
department issued the thought-provok- 
ing booklets “You And Socialized Medi- 
cine” and “The Hidden Payroll,” among 
others. 


Both C. of C. and N.A.M. 

recognize that thousands of business 
men throughout the country loudly be- 
moan socialistic trends and do nothing 
about them. Adding to the growing 


“<< ” 
cleavage between the employee “class 
and the employer “class,” (both imag- 
inary groups) these executives content 


themselves with viewing with alarm the 
state of the nation and the state of 
mind of their employees. During °49, 
the C. of C.’s Department of Govern- 
mental Affairs sponsored hundreds of 
meetings of business men in every state 
to promote greater interest in better 
government, while the Employer-Em- 
ployee Relations Division turned out 
many studies for the improvement of 
this necessary, vital relationship. 

Among a multitude of plans for ’50, 
the C. of C. will report to its 3,088 
Chambers and trade organizations on 
how to recognize, understand, and deal 
effectively with “back door” socialistic 
programs and tendencies, will develop 
services to improve the presentation of 
business viewpoints on current eco- 
nomic issues. 

One reason for the misunderstanding 
that exists between management and 
labor is management's inability to com- 
bat the purely economic reasoning of 
the socialistic elements in labor’s ranks. 
To help alleviate this situation, the 
NAM has several two-man teams (one 
professional economist, one public 
speaking coach) out in the field, teach- 
ing groups of businessmen (a) funda- 
menial economics, and the issues of the 
day, and (b) how to “put themselves 
across’ when talking to groups of em- 
ployees or to community at al 

Dick Bennett, NAM’s PR director, is 
toothily enthused these days about his 
newest free enterprise wrinkle: “Career 
Nights,” to bring students and _ their 
parents together with outstanding pur- 
chasing agents, salesmen, and other ex- 
ecutives. Sessions will explore possible 
futures for the school kids, translate the 
words “free enterprise” from a glib ab- 
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straction to human, imitable, success 
stories. 

Very different from well-heeled, mul- 
tifingered NAM is Foundation for Eco- 
nomic Education, which operates from 
a Victorian ivory tower overlooking the 
Hudson River at Irving, N. Y. Seven as- 
sorted writers and professors (most are 
Cornell Ph.D.s) sit, think, read, talk, 
put out a book or pamphlet whenever 
they hit on something significant. (One 
of their bigger efforts was the 57,000- 
copy edition of “The TVA Idea,” in 
which FEEman Dean Russell figured 
out that Uncle Sam’s expense account 
for Tennessee Valley construction was 
greater than total savings in flood con- 
trol, reduced electric rates, and other 
quasi-collectivist benefits.) The Foun- 
dation’s files and letterboxes are all 
open to visitors’ inspection; Business 
Director Ivan Bierly is also frank to 
admit, in his quiet-spoken way, that 
the seven cogitators are supported by 
2,400 or 2,500 small-scale contributions 
(average: $115) mostly from business- 
men and corporations. 


Doing much 

to impress the average American with 
the fair-mindedness and objectivity of 
business leaders is the Committee for 
Economic Development. Composed of 
top-flight industrial executives—East- 
man Kodak’s Folsom, International 
Harvester’s McCormick, Corning Glass’ 
Houghton, Motion Picture Association's 
Eric Johnston—the Committee, with the 
aid of well-known economists, hashes 
over the economic and social problems 
of the day, publishes the results of their 
round-table lashings in booklet form. 
Evidence of their integrity is contained 
in last year’s published report on the 
International Trade Organization. Al- 
though the ITO would admittedly take 
its toll of domestic and foreign trade 
from many of the Committee’s member 
companies, it was nevertheless recom- 
mended that the U.S. join. Whether or 
not the ITO is good for America or the 
world, it must be said to the Commit- 
tee’s everlasting credit that they sup- 
pressed their understandably selfish in- 
terests to come out in favor of it. 

In addition to its studies, which en- 
joy the unqualified respect of manage- 
ment and labor alike, Committee for 
Economic Development also coopet- 
ates, financially and otherwise, with 
college-sponsored discussion groups 
throughout the nation. Rather than en- 
tangle itself in prolonged discussions on 
the pros and cons of socialism VS. 
free enterprise, CED endeavors to en 
courage local development of resources 
and energies to the point where both 
labor and management can shift their 
burden from Washington to their own 
shoulders. Example: In Searcy, Atk. 
citizens who had long waited for a new 
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water 5 gr were fired to float their 
bonds, lay their own conduits without 
state help. 

Several state-wide Economic Devel- 
opment Committees have already been 
established, with the work of the Arkan- 
sas group being perhaps the most dram- 
atic. Sparked by C. Hamilton Moses, 
CED member and president of the 
Arkansas Power and Light Co., a new 
spirit of economic independence is 
sweeping across the state, which is lit- 
erally lifting itself by its boot straps. 

While other organizations are attack- 
ing the problems of free enterprise vs. 
socialism in their own several ways, 
Freedoms Foundation (with headquar- 
ters in an old Valley Forge farmhouse) 
varies the approach by sitting back and 
letting Americans themselves come up 
with the answers. They feel that “the 
promotion of materials, pamphlets, 
books, films, etc., falls short of what 
the nation needs because their final 
result is limited to the total intelligence 
of the small though usually sincere staff 
assigned to any project.” FF concen- 
trates on awarding prizes to companies 
and individuals that speak up for the 
American Way of Life in an effective 
manner; then it spreads the winners’ 
good work around. 

Operating on a much smaller budget 
than any other endeavor to further eco- 
nomic education, American Viewpoint 
does its mightiest to place its simply- 
worded booklet “I Am An American” 
into the hands of school children 
throughout the country. Viewpoint’s 
viewpoint has already received a distri- 
bution of over 400,000—simply by list- 
ing the booklet in “Teachers’ Guides 
to Free and Inexpensive Publications.” 


Other economic primers 

that have almost reached or exceeded 
the half-million mark in distribution are 
the Foundation for Economic Educa- 
tion’s “How We Live,” the Twentieth 
Century Fund’s “U.S.A.: Measure of a 
Nation,” and the Advertising Council’s 
“Miracle of America.” The Committee 
for Constitutional Government’s “The 
Constitution of the United States” has 
had a tremendous distribution, as have 
several semi-scholarly papers of the 
Foundation for Economic Education. 
_.The battle for free enterprise and 
the American Way” does not lack am- 
munition. Contrary to the belief of 
many who feel “nothing is being done,” 
this assorted buckshot is peppering 
schools, homes, and the executive mail 
bag. One way or another, it’s de- 
signed to get under the skins of all 

ericans, 

Their skins, though, are developing 
thick class-warfare callouses, and the 
soft leaden balls labeled “rights” and 
Principles” have a way of bouncing off 
with a dull plop. 
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Smile when you say it 


by LAWRENCE STESSIN 


Ir you stoop outside the door of 
one of the morning session meetings 
of the recent American Management 
Association Conference in New York 
you would have heard a collective 
chuckle, then a bit of restrained 
laughter and finally pure, unabashed 
ool. The reason for this highly 
unconventional levity on the part of 
the 500 or so businessmen was the 
showing of a movie, pre- 
sented by Tom Arm- 
strong, Labor Relations 
Manager of Westinghouse, 
to illustrate one facet of 
the company’s foreman 
training program. The 
film had as its theme the 
idea that people are dif- 
ferent. And that the fore- 
man and the executive 
should learn to recognize the vari- 
ous “types” in human behavior. For 
example, the Westinghouse movie 
had as its cast of characters seven 
distinctive personalities — each one 
— to be encountered daily by 
any businessman in his dealings with 
personnel. The seven “types” in- 
cluded the conservative, the selfish, 
the lover of detail, the highly so- 
ciable, the “sad sack,” the shy one, 
and the aggressive character—a line- 
up which rates no Academy Award 
for originality. 

So what made the Westinghouse 
job so different? Well, it was funny. 
The script had humor, the actors— 
all Westinghouse employees—carped 
and capered all over the screen. 
They were human beings—not au- 
tomatons. 

Industry spends over $20,000,000 
a year on industrial films. The pur- 
ae to train foremen in how to 

andle their workers, to tell em- 
ployees something of the business 
enterprise, to teach safety, and 101 
other subjects. 

And all, or practically all, dealing 
with economics and human rela- 
tions, are as dull as dishwater. The 
workers all talk like Ph.D.s. Man- 
agement is always as impeccably 
dressed as Adolph Menjou—but 
never cracks a smile. 

A typical story-line in an indus- 
trial movie is the “heart-to-heart” 





talk. The boss galls in the worker 
and lectures to him on how to get 
ahead. Hard work, honesty, loyalty, 
perseverance, and a dozen other 
clichés are dosed out as though the 
average worker were a six-year-old 
delinquent. 

Another angle: the worker comes 
home after a hard day at his ma- 
chine. He sits down to dinner and 
begins chatting with his 
wife about the company 
he works for. He doesn't 
understand what happens 
to company profits or why 
executives should be get- 
ting the money they do. 
Well, who do you think 
sets him straight? The 
little woman, of course. 
She not only knows how 
to cook, sew, keep house, raise chil- 
dren—but she’s an expert on corpo- 
rate finance as well. Or if it isn’t the 
wife who’s a regular know-it-all, it’s 
the “old-timer’—the grandpop who's 
worked 50 years on the same job 
and is depicted as the oracle of all 
wisdom. 

Who's responsible for all this 
poppycock? Management! There are 
a dozen excellent producers around 
the country who specialize in indus- 
trial films. They are seasoned, com- 
petent, “hep” to what makes an in- 
teresting movie for workers. But they 
are not permitted to exercise their 
own standards. Producer after pro- 
ducer has told me that any script 
that has humor is automatically blue- 
penciled by executive brass because 
they feel that employee relations 
should be treated in a serious pon- 
tifical manner. The producers com- 
plain that management men—who 
know nothing about movie-making— 
all think they are experts in how 
rank-and-filers will react to films. 

The Westinghouse film is a step 
in the right direction. Management 
let the professionals do a profes- 
sional job. They permitted the script 
writers to tickle the audience’s fun- 
nybone. Result: a very successful 
result. 

Maybe the path to better em- 
ployee relations will soon be: “say 
it with laughter.” 














AIR CONDITIONING 
UNITS AND COILS 


FOR BUSINESS... 


Vital temperature and humidity control accomplished 
for Omar Bakery, Racine, Wis., by four **YAC"’ Air 
Conditioning Units and Coils. Engineers and Build- 
ers: The Austin Company, Cleveland, O. Heoti 
Contractor: Smollen Heating Co., Racine, Wis. 
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. 2. OR PLEASURE 


**YAC"’ Air Conditioning Units and Coils provide 
comfort for active indoor recreation at Luby’s, 
Racine, Wis. Architect: John Topzant, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Heating Contractor: Smollen Heating Co., Ra- 
cine, Wis. 


@ To meet the complexities of 
today’s air conditioning installa- 
tions, specify ““YAC” Units by 
Young. Young Air Condition- 
ing Units provide the following 
service requirements ... Cooling, 
Heating, Filtering, Humidify- 
ing, Circulating, and Dehumidi- 
fying . . . in any combination! 
Eight vertical or horizontal type 
units have ratings from 450 to 
15,750 cfm; custom installations 
with Young coils handle larger 
capacities. The sturdy “YAC” 
cabinets, of heavy gauge gal- 
vanized steel, are shipped in sec- 
tions and quickly installed. Write 
for details. 


YOunG © 


HEAT TRANSFER PRODUCTS 


HEATING, COOLING AND 
AIR CONDITIONING PRODUCTS 
Convectors © Unit heaters ¢ Heating coils © Cooling coils © Air 
Conditioning units © Evaporotive condensers 
AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS : 
Gos, gosoline, Diesel engine cooling rodiotors ¢ Heat exchangers 
@ Intercoolers © Oil coolers ¢ Supercharger intercoolers 
OIL FIELD, HEAVY INDUSTRIAL, MUNICIPAL & 
CHEMICAL PROCESS COOLING EQUIPMENT 
Engine jocket woter coolers ¢ Oi! coolers © Steam and natural 
$03 condensers ¢ Notura! gos coolers © Evoporotive coolers and 
condensers © **VAD"* Verticol oir discharge cooling and condens- 
ing units, 
© AERONAUTICAL PRODUCTS 
Oil coolers © Supercharger intercoolers © Rodiotors ® Heot ex- 
changers © Volves © Regenerotors 


YOUNG RADIATOR CO. 


General Offices: Dept. 1000-E, Racine, Wisconsin 
Plants at Racine, Wisconsin, and Mattoon, Illinois 
Sales and Engineering Offices in All Principal Cities 


NEW IDEAS 











Humidifier 


With this attractive-looking doo-dad 
gracing your home or office your mu- 
cous membranes will be in fine fettle, 
according to the manufacturers. Called 
“Mois'n-Air,” its high moisture-dispers- 
ing ability returns needed moisture to 





air, keeps humidity at recognized 
healthy levels. Automatic and self-regu- 
lating, it requires no electricity, has no 
moving parts, and uses plain water 
only. 
(Puritan Sales Co., 916 Ashby St., 
N.W., Atlanta, Ga.) 


Power Mower 


Now is the time for all good men to 
come to the aid of themselves, start 
thinking about how to make the forth- 
coming chore of lawn mowing easier 
on their ageing backs. Possible solution 
is the “Midgetractor,” a power mower 
attachment that affixes to any hand 
mower and is said to cost less than half 
the price of the conventional power 
mower. The reconversion job takes only 
a few minutes, results in a highly ma- 
neuverable mower that even backs up 
under power. While the grass is quietly 
—and relentlessly—growing in between 
bouts, the attachment can double as a 
garden tractor or pusher for a child’s 
wagon. 

(LeJay Mfg. Co., 2912 South Emer- 
son Ave., Minneapolis, Minn.) 


Rock Rake 


If that “south 60” looks more like a 
rock garden than a potential corn field, 
you might be interested in a new rock- 
picker recently announced. The “Jochim 
Rock Picker” scoops up surface rocks 
from three-and-a-half inches in diame- 
ter to 350 Ibs. in weight, is operated 
hydraulically with the entire operation 
controlled from the tractor seat. 
Twenty-six steel tines do the work over 
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an eight-foot path, the tines being ad- 
justable by means of turnbuckles. The 
contraption is easily pulled by a light 
tractor. 

(Minn-Kota Mfg. Co., 201 17th St. 
North, Moorhead, Minn.) 


Handy Addresser 


A portable, hand-sized addresser, 
now on the market, brings the conveni- 
ence of automatic addressing within 
the budget reach of even the smallest 
of businesses. It loads and handles like 
a camera, holds around 250 addresses 
on a master spirit roll that can be 
quickly inserted into the machine. Fluid 
is stored in an easy-to-fill cartridge wick 
which stays wet for a full run. 

(Heyer Corp., 1850 S. Kostner Ave., 
Chicago 28, Ill.) 


Zipper Juice 
Zippers, although a wonderful inven- 


tion, are often the source of much 
cussin’ and frequent embarrassment 
when they fail to operate. Totin’ an oil 
can around has its drawbacks, if for no 
other reason than that oil stains cloth- 
ing. Now on the market is a solution to 
the problem: an oilless, non-greasy lu- 
bricant that is stainless and water sol- 
uble. It comes in a small one-ounce 
bottle, and paves the way for trouble- 
some zippers where oils and greases are 
objectionable. 

(J. C. Carlin and Associates, 4012 
Hillsboro Road, Nashville 4, Tenn.) 


Rake Rack 


Ever squeeze around your car in the 
garage, step on a rake, and get a crack 
in the noggin? Then you can probably 
appreciate at a glance the utility of the 
rack shown here. Made of heavy sheet 
steel, it’s slotted and punched to hold 


six long, straight-handled tools and five 
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short-handled ones (it can also be used 











in the cellar to hold brooms, mops, 
etc.). The “Gardeneer Tool Radke” 
comes packaged, and includes wood 
screws and stove bolts for ready instal- 
lation. 

(Inland Steel Products Co., P.O. 
Box 393, Milwaukee 1, Wis.) 


Matchstick Lipstick 


Girls around the office went for this 
new idea in a big way. They're called 
“Lipettes,” are “match sticks” tipped 
with a high-grade lipstick and packed 
in a match-book type folder. Inside the 





flap cover is a shiny metal mirror. Dis- 
posable, “Lipettes” come in six shades: 
light, medium, bright, dark, very dark 
red, and fuschia. 

(Lip-Tip Co., 16 City Square, Bos- 
ton 29, Mass.) 


*"Nother Nozzle 


Another improved car-washing and 
cleansing device now on the market fea- 
tures an automatic shut-off valve, has 
a sponge rubber wash-pad which at- 
taches to the nozzle. Called the “Tri- 
Con All-Purpose Nozzle,” it has a pistol 
grip and trigger valve, has a hi-velocity 
reversible cap which sends out either 
a strong jet of water or a variable spray. 
A base furnished with the nozzle con- 
verts it into a lawn sprinkler. Cap and 
valve stem are of brass, the handle of 
steel. 

(Molded Specialties, Inc., 1888 East 
170 St., Cleveland, Ohio.) 


Ray Gun 


Shaped like a long-barreled pistol, 
a new radiation detector, called 
the “long-probe gamma survey meter,” 
has a “nose” on it four feet long for 
the detection of radiation at a distance. 
It consists of a light-sensitive electronic 
tube located at the tip of the “schnoz” 
which is activated by light emanating 
from a radioactivity-sensitive phosphor 
on the tube. Through the use of a me- 
ter at the other end of the instrument, 
amplified electronic currents from the 
tube indicate the degree of radioactivity 
present. 

(General Electric Co., Schenectady 
5, N.Y.) 
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Don't let this Ge 
cost you your job! 






A FLASH OFFICE FIRE... VITAL RECORDS 
BURNED TO A CRISP, IN SECONDS... 


Tough luck for the person-in-charge-of-records who didn't know these facts: 


Ordinary wooden or metal files can’t be trusted to protect 
any vital records against fire. Temperatures above 350°F. 
—common even in a flash fire—cremate papers instantly 
without exposure to flame .. . 





Mosler Insulated Record Con- 
tainers combine the convenience 
of a file with the protection of a 
safe. Available in 2, 3,or4 drawer 
heights, letter or legal width— 
wide variety of finishes. 


Main Office: 320 Fifth Avenue 


Suppose your company’s records burned!—could you 


furnish sufficient proof of loss to collect on fire insur- 
ance? More important, could you duplicate all the 
records your company must have to stay in business? 
Remember: Some of the most disastrous fires have 
occurred in fireproof buildings. And 43 out of 100 firms 
that lose their records in fire, never reopen. So don’t 
gamble with your company’s future. . . or your own! 


€GET POSITIVE PROTECTION, NOW! Install Mosler 
Insulated Record Containers . . . They provide the con- 
stant, on-the-spot protection of a one-hour 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., Class C, tested and 
ere safe—plus the convenience of a modern, 
efficient filing system. Insulated receding door locks 
over file drawers . . . seals fire out! Yet, it costs 
so little for this invaluable protection. 

Why take chances? See your Mosler dealer today, 

and be sure! Send for the illustrated booklet, ‘“‘Mosler 
Insulated Record Containers.” 


ge Mosler Safec. 


New York 1, N.Y. 
Dealers in principal cities 
Factories: Hamilton, Ohio 

Largest Builders of oo 






and Vaults in the 


















Since 1848 
——=—= == “FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY!- ~~~ “4 
THe Mosier Sare Co., Department FR | 
320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. | 
Please send me: | 
() The new free booklet, ‘““Mosler Insulated Record | 
Containers.” 

(0 The name of my nearest Mosler Dealer. | 
Name | 
Firm...... | 
Address l 
Pb. 2s Jeeps.) ] 





Stockholders get 5‘ 
from each Union Oil 
1949 sales dollar 


ss OLLECTOR GETs 
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1, Out of every dollar paid in by Union 
Oil customers during 1949 the company 
made a profit of 814¢. 314¢ of this was put 
into expanded facilities to meet thegrow- 
ing demand for petroleum products in the 
West. 5¢ was paid out to the stockholders 
in dividends. Since these dividends were 
divided among 37,245 preferred and com- 
mon stockholders, the payments aver- 
aged $315 per stockholder. 


2. Out of every dollar paid in by Union 
Oil customers during 1949 the employees 
received 14¢ in wages, pensions and other 
employee benefits. Since these wages and 
benefits were divided among 7,316 em- 
ployees, they averaged about $4,700 per 
employee. 


3. Out of every dollar paid in by Union 
Oil customers during 1949 the federal, 
state and local tax collectors got 1834 ¢*. 
So the tax collectors got almost 4 times 
as much money as the owners and 1 1/3 
times as much as the employees. 

*This figure represents taxes on all our products— 
fuel oils, asphalt, lube oil, greases and gasoline. 
When our customers buy gasoline, 31¢ of each dol- 
lar they spend goes to the tax collectors. 


UNION OIL 


oe 
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4, “Cost of Doing Business and Expansion 

and Replacement of Facilities” includes 

following: 

Raw materials . . 

Transportation. . . . . « « 

Supplies, power, exploration, 
selling expense, etc. 


26/4¢ 
Tt 


144¢ 
Interest . .. e 34¢ 


Expansion and replacement 
of facilities . 
TOTAL 


13%4¢ 
6214¢ 


COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
INCORPORATED IN CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 17, 1890 
This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil Company, is dedicated toa 
discussion of how and why American business functions. We hope you'll 
feel free to send in any suggestions or criticisms you have to offer. Write: The 
President, Union Oil Company, Union Oil Building, Los Angeles 17, Calif. 
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NEW 96-PAGE BOOK — NOW AT YOUR NEWSSTAND OR BOOKSELLERS 





LOWER PRICES COMING’ 






THIS NEW BOOK 
WILL CREATE 
A STORM! 


FIRST PRINTING 58,000! 


Advance-of-publication orders have 
already been received for almost 
30,000 copies. We expect this vol- 
ume to outsell Mr. Baxter’s last 
book, which ran nearly 200,000 
copies—an almost unheard-of 
figure for a non-fiction book. 

















At your bookstore and leading 
newsstands or mail coupon be- 
low. Money back if it doesn’t: 

1. prove exciting reading, 2. 
convince you that there is a 
great money-making oppor- 
tunity ahead. 

Delightfully Mustrated by World-Famous Cartoonist Rob’t Day 


AMAZING FACTS DISCUSSED 
IN THIS NEW BOOE: 


> How the Government Is Forcing Small Busi- 
ness to Sell Out 


> The Coming Collapse of Farm Control 
- es Coming Important Change in Automo- 
es 

> The Great New Threat to the Railroads 

> The Certain Further Decline in the Luxury 
Trades 

> Giant Retailing and Its Impact Upon Our 
Economy 


» Why Risk Capital Will Soon Be Officially 
Encouraged 








—and how to GAIN by it! 


William J. Baxter’s latest book shows that never have so many been 
fooled for so long! Prices have been artificially propped up by shot 
after shot in the arm of business. Simultaneously the public has been 
lulled into a false sense of security by bullish reports, sometimes 
issued in ignorance and sometimes deliberately planted in careless 
disregard for the true facts. Now Mr. Baxter sees fully one-third of 
the 4,000,000 firms now doing business in the United States headed 
for elimination in the near future. Some will be taken over by those 
able to weather the coming storm, others will be completely wiped out. 

Think of it! With $40,000,000,000 of unsold goods in the hands 
of our manufacturers and wholesalers, with production capacity in 
virtually every industry at an all-time peak, and with billions of 
dollars in farm products in the hands of our government, you are 
expected to believe that the seller’s market is “untouchable”! Don’t 
you believe it! Don’t you be fooled by it! One of the greatest buyer’s 
markets in our entire history is shaping up right now, with 


REAL ESTATE AND SECURITIES 
ESPECIALLY VULNERABLE 


This means that the dollar is once again going to be King! Already 
both business and individuals are feeling the pinch for cash. Already 
developing is a new respect for the American dollar, which is 
bound to culminate in a scramble for cash. And that scramble, 
despite feeble attempts to halt it, can have only one result—to send 
prices plummeting down. 


HOW YOU CAN PROVIDE FOR 
YOUR OWN SECURITY 


Strangely enough, this hard-hitting book is not a message of despair. 
It simply points out the true facts for those few people who are willing 
to think for themselves. It then proceeds to show those few how they 
can personally turn the blindness of the general public to their own 
advantage. Here is truly a volume that tells you specifically how you 
can protect your money, your future and your family from the wide- 
spread effects of price crash. It shows you how you can turn these 
soon-to-come events to your own advantage. It tells you how you 
can actually plan to profit in a big way by taking a few simple pre- 
cautions right now. 











Director, International Economic Research Bureau 


Mr. Baxter has devoted his adult life toward the all-important 
task of advising business and professional men, bankers, 
executives and investors, large and small, on economic trends 
and how to prepare for them. He is author of several well- 
known economic books and his independent thinking on 
financial matters has enabled him to develop a large and sig- 
nificant following — not only throughout the country, but 
abroad as well. 
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Get this authoritative, eye-opening book now, and 
be one of the forewarned and forearmed. It’s later 
than you think! 


1,020 6 a = B hom OO Ef 10) EKO) DY: © 4 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


International Economic Research Bureau, Publishers 

76 William Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Enclosed please find $... for ... copies of “Lower Prices Com- 
ing.” If I am not completely satisfied, I will return the book 
within five days and you are to refund my money in full. (Also 
available at your bookstore or newsstand.) 


Name 
Address 


City 
Single Copies $1 

















3 te 9 Copies $.80 Ea. 10 to 99 Copies $.70 Ea. 100 or more Copies $.50 Ea. F5! 
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That depends on many fac- 
tors — all taken into care- 
ful consideration by “The 
Bache Selected List”. Just 
revised, this summary names 
stocks with interesting pros- 
pects; outlines the reasons 
behind their selection. For 
your free copy, address 
Dept. FB-7. 


BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange and other 
Leading Stock and Commodity Exchanges 
36 Wall Serest, New York 5 
Telephone: DI gby 4-3600 
Chrysler Bldg. Office: MU 6-5900 
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a reliable 
purchaser for 
your business 
now available 


Aetna Industrial, founded many 
years ago, operates businesses in a 
varied line of industries, always 
endeavors to retain key personnel; 
alWays pays cash. 

Our reliability, negotiating meth- 
ods, and financial responsibility 
are an open book. 

Minimum purchase $200,000; pre- 
fer $500,000 and over. Confidential 
negotiations, (Brokers protected). 


Address “Chairman of the Board” 


Aetna 


Industrial Corporation 


[ia T Nn 565 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Te PLaza 3-7870 
$5,000,000 CAPITAL AVAILABLE 














WANT A NEW BUSINESS? —__—. 


Here IT is! pissatisiea with your 

Present business or your job . . do you have spare 
cash to invest? If so, HERE’S a business worth in- 
vestigating—a NEW Venetian Blind Laundry. Over 
.£ units installed since 1947. Cost $6,350; 24 mo. to 
Free book, AIMING AT A FIRST YEAR 
$18, 000 BU. f 


B. U. EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 
101 S. 44th St. Phila. 4, Pa. 














To Reach the TOPS 
FORBES is TOPS 





MARKET OUTLOOK 


by JAMES F. HUGHES 





Turning point near? 


DuRING THE Last two months the mar- 
ket has displayed an extremely selec- 
tive rather than a broad general ad- 
vance in stock prices. The Dow-Jones 
industrial average has done relatively 
better than the rails and utilities. It has 
done much better than several group 
averages of lower-priced stocks and 
also better than our index reflecting 
total market performance. 

Under these conditions, technical 
probabilities favor the viewpoint the 
market is approaching an intermediate 
turning point. 

It should be emphasized that this 
viewpoint does not represent the per- 
sonal opinion of the writer. Rather, it 
is based on a definite record of previ- 
ous examples of better performance by 
the industrial average than by the mar- 
ket as a whole. Between 1919 and 1946 
this relationship had a one hundred per 
cent record for accuracy in forecasting 
the most important declines during this 
period. 

Mechanistic relationships, however, 
can go wrong after many years of suc- 
cessful operation. Allowance for this 
possibility should always be made even 
though this relationship is not as mech- 
anistic as it sounds. 

Frequently in the past it was an ac- 
curate reflection of an increasing con- 
centration of speculative activities in a 
decreasing number of individual issues. 
This was true in 1929 and the early 
part of 1937, when the climax of spec- 
ulative interest in consumer goods 


stocks had been passed, leaving a small- 
er number of heavy industry stocks and 
special situations to carry on what 
proved to be the final phase of the bull 
market. 

In 1946 the minority leadership was 
in such groups as retail trade, movies, 
liquors, advertising and numerous pop- 
ular low-priced issues. The heavy in- 
dustry groups were handicapped by 
reconversion difficulties. The subse- 
quent decline was interpreted as a bear 
market forecasting a primary post-war 
depression. Under regulation there was 
no effective way to combat this inter- 
pretation. 

It took nearly two years to convince 
people that there had been some mis- 
take, that there was no immediate 
threat of a business depression, and that 
a major decline in general stock prices 
was not justified. 

The 1948 advance in the market 
ended with a minority leadership of 
oils, rails, steels and coppers just 
as though only a few months had 
elapsed following the 1946 speculative 
climax in the consumer goods issues. 

This resulted in a deterioration of the 
general market’s performance in June 
and early July which forecast the 1948- 
1949 decline. For nearly two months 
the minority leadership has been sup- 
plied by chemical, drug and television 
stocks. 

The record of the past shows that 
such a minority performance ultimately 
leads to trouble in the general market. 
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SALES VOLUME UP, PRICES DOWN- 
Expansion Program Proves Itself... The 1949 Record of 


STAN DARD OI] :. [INDIANA] 


1. In 1949 the Standard Oil Company (Indiana) and its sub- 
sidiaries reaped the benefits of the extensive modernization 
and expansion program that has been the primary objective 
of our t-war program. New refining units operated at 
high efficiency, transportation costs were reduced use of 
expanded pipeline systems, and increased sales of natural gas 
and natural-gas liquids were made possible by new facilities. 
These factors helped Standard Oil to hold its earnings at a 
high level despite lowered A ee and a sharp reduction in 
the quantity of crude oil production permitted in most states. 


2. Sales in 1949 totalled $1,125,411,841, compared with 
$1,205,957,775 in 1948. The volume of product sales in- 
creased 3% in 1949 over 1948, and the decrease in dollar 
sales was due to reduced volume of crude oil sales and lower 
product prices. 
3. Net earnings for 1949 were $102,668,228, second highest 
in our history and equal to $6.72 per share. These earnings 
were 9.77% of average book value. The 1948 earnings were 
$140,079,286 ($9.16 per share) and 1947 earnings were 
$94,880,715 ($6.21 per share). 
4. Net crude oil production in 1949 averaged 184,967 bar- 
a day, a decrease of 16% from the record high levels of 
1948. This resulted from cuts in the production permitted 
in some states. The reduction in allowables was due largely 


to more imports. With production curtailed, it was neces- 
sary for us to pone a larger percentage of our crude-oil 
requirements than in recent years, but we had the ability to 
produce more crude than ever before. 


5. Capital one in 1949 were $135,000,000, down 
sharply from the $252,000,000 required in 1948. This reflects 
the passing of the need for rapid expansion. Capital ex- 
penditures in 1950 are expected to continue close to the 
1949 level. 

6. Employees at the end of 1949 numbered 46,736. Total 
wages and benefits averaged $4,600 per employee in 1949. 
Back of each employee there is an average capital invest- 
ment of $30,100. 

7. The company was owned by 96,808 stockholders on De- 
cember 31, 1949. No institutional stockholder owned so 
much as 5% of the stock and no individual owned so much 
as 1%. 1949 was the 56th consecutive year in which divi- 
dends have been paid. Through the years the equity of 
stockholders has been increased steadily by plowing back a 
substantial proportion of earnings. 

8. Standard Oil and its subsidiaries sell petroleum products 
in 40 states.. In the 15 North Cantal shaban containing 
more than % of the nation’s population, the company is the 
largest refiner and marketer of petroleum products. 





CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES 


And Summary of Earnings Retained and Invested in the Business 
for the Years 1949 and 1948 ; 





1949 1948 
Sales and operating revenues....... $1,158,124,773 $1,236,957,533 
Dividends, interest, and other income 12,158,388 8,828,558 
Total income .......... $1,170,283,161 $1,245,786,091 





DEDUCT: 
Materials used, salaries and wages, , 
operating and general expenses 
other than those shown below....$ 913,812,614 $ 955,481,976 
Depreciation, depletion, and amorti- * 
zation of properties— 
Depreciation. .........e.eee05 43,922,623 36,353,710 
Depletion, amortization of drill- 
ing and development costs, 
and loss on retirements and 
abandonments............. 36,600,611 34,540,641 
Federal and state income taxes..... 31,976,000 42,311,000 
Other taxes (exclusive of taxes 
amounting to $168,022,672 in 1949 
and $155,853,420 in 1948 collected 
from customers for government 








SEES SakdcN Gadde hoe aw ne oe 30,566,355 27,990,567 
DI iiss 5505s hs va wares vc 6,803,285 4,489,264 
Minority stockholders’ interest in net 

earnings of subsidiaries.......... 3,933,445 4,539,647 

Total deductions....... $1,067,614,933 $1,105,706,805 
a ee $ 102,668,228 $ 140,079,286 





Dividends paid by Standard Oil Com- 
pany (Indiana)— 

Regular and extra dividends paid 
wholly in cash—$2 per share in 
1949 and $2.125 in 1948....... $ 30,569,564 $ 32,480,351 

Extra dividends paid in capital 
stock of Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey) —127,249 shares in 
1949 and 127,583 shares in 1948 
at average carrying value—to- 
gether with equalizing cash 
payments in lieu of fractional 
shares. Market values on dates 
of distribution were equivalent 
to $0.6865 in 1949 and $0.7534 

in _ per share on Standard 











Oil Company (Indiana) stock .. 7,476,392 7,961,059 

Total dividends paid....$ 38,045,956 $ 40,441,410 

Balance of earnings retained....... $ 64,622,272 $ 99,637,876 
Earnings retained and invested in 

the business at beginning of year 522,566,195 422,928,319 
Earnings retained and invested in the 

business at end of year.......... $ 587,188,467* $ 522,566,195 








*Including $197,000,000 restricted by terms of debenture and bank- 
loan agreements of subsidiary companies and about $22,800,000 of 
earnings of pipeline subsidiaries segregated under provisions of Con- 
sent Decree in Elkins Act suit. 
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THE STORY IN FIGURES 


1949 1948 1947 

FINANCIAL 
Total income .. .... $1,170,283,161 $1,245,786,091 $922,810,305 
Net earnings... ..... 102,668,228 140,079,286 94,880,715 
Dividends paid—in- 

cluding, in 1949 and 

1948, dividends in 

capital stock of 

Standard Oil Com- 

pany (New Jersey) 

at average carrying 

| Rae gaa 38,045,956 40,441,410 30,570,249 
Earnings retained in 

the business .. ... 64,622,272 99,637,876 64,310,466 
Net earnings per share $6.72 $9.16 $6.21 


Dividends paid per 
“SS ae ae $2.687* $2.878* $2.00 

*Including $0.687 and $0.753 as the market values on Dec. 12, 1949, 

and Sept. 10, 1948, respectively, of the dividends in capital stock 

of Standard Oil Company (New Jersey). 
Capital expenditures.$ 135,000,000 $ 252,000,000 $220,000,000 
Net worth, at the year 

Misc <a 6-0 66:00 1,083,343,199  1,018,721,446 924,870,060 
Book value per share, 

at the year end ... $70.88 $66.65 $60.51 
PRODUCTION 
Crude oil and natural- 

gas liquids pro- 

duced, net, barrels. 71,102,587 84,106,429 73,190,806 
Oil wells owned, net, 

at the year end.... 8,440 8,241 7,772 
Gas wells owned, net, ; 

at the year end.... 807 738 579 
MANUFACTURING 
Crude oil run at refin- 

eries, barrels...... 150,048,716 156,206,614 134,663,854 
Crude-running capac- 

ity, at year end, 

barrels per day.... 472,270 465,275 403,400 
MARKETING 
Total sales in dollars.$1,125,411,841 $1,205,957,775 $886,290,397 
Bulk plants operated, 


at the year end.... 4,511 4,490 4,515 
Retail outlets served, 

at the year end.... 30,871 29,612 30,278 
TRANSPORTATION 
Pipelines owned, at 

the year end, miles. 15,403 15,267 14,114 
— traffic, mil- 

ion barrel miles. . . 117,069 116,756 96,678 


Tanker and barge 
traffic, million bar- 


ee See 97,589 87,483 58,513 
PEOPLE 
Stockholders, at the 

yearend.......... 96,808 97,073 97,495 
Employees, at the 

CS are 46,736 48,692 45,967 





. .- Copies of the 1949 Annual Report available on request 
as long as the supply lasts. Write Standard Oil Company, 
910 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 80, Illinois. 
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MARKET COMMENT 


by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 





Market Characteristics 


To compare this market with the mar- 
ket of 1929, 1933, 1987 or 1946 is not 
in order. Those markets differed from 
one another, and this market differs 
from all of them. 

The same environment, the same ex- 
ternal conditions, the same credit back- 
ground, and the same supply-demand 
factors never meet twice in exactly the 
same way. Fundamental values, in most 
stocks, are very different from what 
they were 21 years ago, 17 years ago, 
13 years ago, or even four years ago. 

What are some of the characteristics 
of this market? (1) A search for a de- 
cent return on capital, which is not ob- 
tainable in bonds and fixed-income in- 
vestments, but is obtainable in stocks; 
(2) in proportion to the size of the 
market, much less speculation than for- 
merly; (3) lack of sponsorship (at 
least of the organized kind), which 
means that a sudden supply of shares 
may be expected, from time to time, to 
find the market full of airholes and sub- 
ject to sharp and worrisome, but usual- 
ly meaningless short sinking spells; (4) 
rather permanent ownership by in- 
vestors of the greater part of the capi- 
tal stock of good seasoned corporations; 


and (5) although there are exceptions 
of course, ive equities as a class 
are selesiialy: unpopular. 

If we keep these things in mind, we 
probably will be better able to main- 
tain our poise and avoid both sleepless 
nights and costly mistakes. We will see, 
I think, that this is not the top of the 
market; but that from now on fluctua- 
tions at times will be more violent. We 
will more and more stress value rather 
than “numbers.” We will buy value 
rather than seek “tips.” Those old 1946 
tops in the averages mean very little, 
except psychologically. Some stocks es- 
sentially are worth much more than 
they were in 1946, and others essen- 
tially are worth less. 

A good example of a stock that is 
worth more is found in International 
Paper, which this column suggested for 
purchase on September 15 at around 52 
or 53. Since then the stock has been 
split up two-for-one, and it now sells 
around 40, equal to 80 for the old 
shares. 

Note these facts: (1) Instead of a 
high leverage, thin equity junior to 
heavy fixed charges, the common stock 
now is a very “thick” equity requiring 
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a BOOK you may find 
Will Help You Make 
Stock Market Profits 
under today’s conditions 


It describes a logical, easy to use, 
factual basis of measuring the compara- 
tive strength of Buying and Selling in 
the whole market. The objective is to 
judge turning points in market trends. 


It provides a procedure for determin- 
ing the Relative Strength or Weakness 
of individual stocks and industry groups. 
The objective is to identify stocks which 
should outperform others on trend moves. 


included free with this book—our latest Reports which provide: 
(a) an unhedged interpretation of the basic undertone condition of 
the market right now; (b) Up-to-date Relative Strength Measure- 
ment ratings on 460 stocks and 42 industry groups; (c) clearly identi- 
fied Buy, Hold, Sell or Sell Short recommendations on a specific list 
of stocks in which our factual information shows action is desirable 
now. This information is not infallible. BUT, it is hedge-free, definite, easy to 
understand ...used by many professional investors who prefer facts, not opinions. 


To receive the Book and Current Reports, Send $1 
Ask for Report 18 ~: 


Mansfield Mills 


Larchmont, New York 

















only about 2% mills on each dollar of 
annual sales to cover charges ahead of 
it; (2) the properties have been greatly 
expanded and improved; (3) an en- 


tirely different competitive situation ex- 
ists in the paper industry; (4) the stock 
is firmly established on a dividend ba 
sis, and it looks as if the $2.50 regular 
rate in 1950 will be earned three to 
three-and-a-half times; and (5) 39 in- 
vestment companies now own more 
than 9%% of the total stock issued. 

A great many people have been buy- 
ing aircraft shares, anticipating that the 
national defense program wi'l have to 
be continued and expanded. Most air- 
craft shares, however, are highly specu- 
lative due to the vagaries in all govern- 
ment contracts and the fluid state of 
aircraft design. You might pick the 
right ones, but you would do so more 
by luck than by judgment. 

You can buy Bendix Aviation, on the 
other hand, and have the equity in a 
company which is sure to put a good 
deal of essential machinery into prac- 
tically every plane, regardless of who 
makes it. Bendix has no bonds or pre- 
ferred stock ahead of only 2,117,458 
shares of capital stock. It has $34 a 
share or more of net working capital 
back of it, sells around 43, probably 
will earn $8 a share in the year to end 
September 30, and should pay a divi- 
dend this year of $3.50 a share or more. 

Without any prediction of what it 
will do in the market, Transamerica 
at around 18 looks like a good stock to 
own. Apparently, it is on a $1 annual 
dividend basis, at which rate it yields 

4%. It is an investment company. It 
owns, among other things, 11% of Bank 
of America, 7% of National City Bank, 
the Citizens National Trust & Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles, numerous other 
large and small Pacific Coast and West- 
ern banks, several large insurance com- 
panies, including Accidental Life, Pa- 
cific National Fire and Premier Insur- 
ance, several industrial and oil subsid- 
iaries, and much real estate and other 
assets. These assets are worth much 
more than the price of the stock, and 
as time goes on there may be 
some partial, voluntary distribution 
dividends. If the Federal Reserves 
anti-trust action against Transamerica 
should be successful (it probably 
won't), the break-up of this company 


probably, to say the least, would do ‘ 


holders of the shares no great harm. 
Up to the time this is written, the 
rails have been most disappointing mar- 
ketwise. The public has great prejudice 
against them, - to ~* cn te 
eneral un ari of speculative 
ke as a 2 iy Al but a few rails, 
being highly leveraged, must be classed 
as speculative. 
During the next few months, how- 
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ever, the rails will have a wonderful 
earnings news background. Most of 
them are about to report monthly earn- 
ings comparing most favorably with a 
year ago. It ought to help rail shares 
in the market. Here is an industry 
which is almost sure to earn more 
money in 1950 than in 1949, just as 
sure as the oil industry is to earn less 
in 1950 than in 1949, as the oil indus- 
try earned less in 1949 than in 1948. 
Atchison, mentioned in the last issue, 
seems to offer excellent investment 
value. Another investment type rail, in 
spite of its short dividend record, is 
Kansas City Southern. The yield is all 
out of proportion to the safety of the 
$5 Southern Pacific dividend. Illinois 
Central, earning $12 to $15 a share, is 
a lot better stock than the market price 


suggests. Naturally, issues like P 

vania, Baltimore & Ohio and Chicago 
& North Western, all mentioned here 
previously, are more speculative—and 
should not be bought for anything other 
than what they are—but they certainly 
do not look overvalued and some time 
this year they ought to look better to 
the trading public than they have re- 
cently. 

My guess is that we will have some 
irregularity in the stock market either 
while this issue is on the press, or soon 
after it appears. If we do, I would be 
more inclined to buy than to sell; but 
I would prefer to concentrate in the 
good stocks rather than in the more 
speculative ones. 

Here are a few of the “good” ones: 
American Telephone, American Can, 


U. S. Gypsum, General Motors, Merck 
& Co., National Steel, and (over-the- 
counter) Lincoln National Life. 
Frequently, I have mentioned Moto- 
rola as a favorite television issue. It still 
is my favorite issue in this industry. I 
would not reach after it, but on inevi- 
table market setbacks in this dynamic 
group (where there is real speculation 
and a lot of it), I would prefer it to 
other issues of the same type. 
Advance release by air mail of this regular 


article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 





Your dividend notice in Forses 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 
































_Gaylord Wood’s current Special Report is 
very pessimistic about the outlook for busi- 
ness. In the present flood of bullish opinions 
on Stock Prices and on general business, this 
| Special Report may save you a lot of money 



































“THE DOW THEORY BAROMETER" has just published 
a Special Report concerning the Business Outlook for 1950. 
Conditions today are almost unprecedented. It may pay 
you to read this survey of business. Jt contains some 
startling ideas that do not fit in at all with current majority 
thinking. 


It is usually advantageous to read Gaylord Wood, par- 
ticularly when you think him most wrong. He is usually 
right! Will stocks test the 1942-1932 lows over the period 
ahead? Will business continue at its present high-tide 
level? Or will business go into one of its recurring periods 
of extreme low tide? Will panic and bankruptcy sweep 
the country? What plans have you made for your business, 


and for your investments, if the many current optimistic 
business and stock market forecasts prove erroneous? 


“THE DOW THEORY BAROMETER" is outlining week 
by week in great detail the expected course of stock prices 
for 1950. You may be considerably surprised at our present 
opinion. Better read it—NOW, when we can possibly be 
of the greatest assistance, rather than later on, when it 
may be too late. 


The Dow Theory, as evolved more than fifty years ago 
by Charles H. Dow, has stood the test of time. It has 
enabled Dow theorists to avoid getting caught with stocks 
in each and every bear market crash since 1899. And it 
has helped make millions of dollars for investors by 
advising them to buy stocks early in each bull market. 


Special Report: ‘““Why a Wave of Bankruptcies Will Sweep the Country”............. $2 0 


“THE DOW THEORY BAROMETER" is a weekly stock market (and business) advisory service, now in its 13th and most- 
successful year. SUBSCRIBE NOW—and read our ideas on the possible approach in stock prices of the best buying-spot 
since those of 1921, 1932 and 1942. With each subscription, at the rates below, we will include FREE a copy of “Why a 
Wave of Bankruptcies Will Sweep the Country,” and a free copy of our “Forecast for 1950 and After.” 


One year (52 issues) 


Six months (26 issues) 
Three months (13 issues) 
One month (4 issues) 


GAYLORD WOOD 


Dept. F, Fort Lauderdale, Florida 

































































28 STOCKS 
WE 
RECOMMEND 





4 weeks of 
stock market 
letters with 


DOLLAR-X CHARTS 


TICKER TAPE ANALYSIS 





All for Send only $1 for 4 


weeks current letters 
only and 28-stock portfolio 
{including growth, high- 


dividend, low-priced, 
conservative, financial- 
ly-strong, and deflated 
issues). See the Dollar- 
X Charts and the 
Ticker Tape Analysis 
s ° 
Market Direction, .«. 
556 Pure Oil Bidg., Dept. C 
Chicago 1, Ill. 


trend determination. 
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YOUR MONEY 





“THERES NOTHING certain but death 
and taxes,” says an old bromide. But 
even this wouldn’t be so bad if taxes 
ended at death. However, they don’t— 
at least not entirely. 

True, death brings release from in- 
come taxes and many other kinds. But 
it only starts a new tax problem for 
one’s heirs. 

It creates liability for a different kind 
of impost—estate taxes. Thus, in your 
financial planning, you'll want to think 
beyond your lifetime, to visualize how 
your estate (heirs) will be hit by taxes 
after you pass on. 

As we've said here in the past, this 
Federal estate tax is a heavy burden. 
This means that everything you leave 
your survivors, over and above $60,000 
(including insurance), is subject to a 
Federal tax. Incidentally, this estate tax 
is on a “graduated” scale. In other 
words, the rate, or percent of tax, as 
well as the amount, rises steeply as the 
amount of property involved increases— 
a clever confiscatory device. 

Today's exemption of $60,000 com- 
pares poorly with the “break” which in- 
dividuals received a generation ago. 
Back some 25 years ago everyone had 
a general credit of $100,000. There was 
also an additional credit of $40,000 for 
insurance, making a total allowance of 
$140,000. 

It stands to reason, then, that the 
far-seeing, prudent person will think 
out his estate tax problem as early as 
possible. 

Every legal and proper means to re- 
duce the tax should be considered. 
There are several ways of accomplish- 
ing this end. 

One of the best ways is through care- 
fully-timed gifts. 

If all other factors in your estate sit- 
uation are equal, it may be wise to 
start transferring your property to your 
prospective heirs now, rather than wait- 








A New Look at TELEVISION 77 
PROFITS ; 


AFTER close study of television profit trends, we conclude 

8 active stocks even yet have not reflected big potential 
earnings. They are recommended in the 15-stocks Spear 
Report: “A New Look at Television Profits.” 


Use This Timely New Report Now... Only *2 


Why 8 Active Stocks 
Are Still Rated BUY 


If you have paper profits or 
are interested in television 
stocks, send for this large 
8'%2x11 20-page advisory 


analysis. Just mail your name 
and address with this ad and 
your Report will come by 

return mail, and bill later. J | 


SPEAR & STAFF, Inc., Dept. 35, Babson Park, Mass. “ 


















































by W. C. HANSON 
Minimizing your estate taxes 


ing to decree the same distribution af- 
ter your death. 

There are several advantages in do- 
ing so. 

For one thing, you help the recipi- 
ents, because they receive more this 
way. This is because taxes on gifts run 
proportionately less than taxes on 
estates. for the same bracket. 

Besides—and this is very important— 
everyone is entitled to certain gift tax 
exemptions, in addition to the estate 
tax exemption of $60,000. 

First of all, everyone gets a flat gift 
tax exemption of $30,000 for his life- 
time. You can use this allowance in any 
way you see fit, in any amounts. There 
is only one requirement: the gift must 
be made while you are alive. 

Then, in addition to this flat $30,000 
credit, you get an exemption of $3,000 
a year. Thus, you can make tax-free 
gifts up to $3,000 each year to your 
heirs. 

Naturally, the sooner you start your 
gift program, the more years you'll have 
left in your lifetime, each with a $3,000 
exemption. 

For example, a man of, say, fifty, 
might use this plan to great advantage. 
Assuming he lives an additional 25 
years, this gives his heirs a total exemp- 
tion of $75,000 over this period. Add- 
ing to this the basic $30,000 gift credit 
brings the over-all gift allowance to 
$105,000. Then, adding the $60,000 
estate tax allowance gives a combined 
exemption of $165,000. 

Another advantage of the gift device 
is that gifts take property or funds away 
from the topmost brackets of the estate 
tax (where the tax is steepest) and 
transfers them to the lower rungs of the 
gift taxes (where the tax bite is much 
less). 

Besides, the gift tax is levied only 
on the net value of the gift itself. By 
contrast, the estate tax is levied on the 
whole estate, including the amount of 
tax due on the estate. 

Another very advantageous way of 
making gift transfers is to give away 
income-producing property, or property 
which is likely to appreciate in value. 

A good example would be “growth 
stocks with reliable dividend records. 
The gift tax is levied on the value of 
these assets at the time they're trans- 
ferred. As they grow in value, theres 
no additional tax on the increase, un 
less, of course, the property is later 
sold by the recipient. 

But in planning gifts, make sure you 
don’t get snared in certain technical 
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pitfalls. One such obstacle is “condi- 
tional” gifts, that is, with “strings” at- 
tached. To qualify as a bona fide “gift,” 
the law says they must be free and 
clear of any “strings” or conditions. You 
can’t legally “give” something away, 
yet retain some form of control. 

Watch out, too, for the “contempla- 
tion of death rule.” 

Needless to say, it would be hard to 
justify a gift made on one’s deathbed 
as a bona fide transfer under the gift 
tax laws. Yet, certain other gifts are 
challenged by the tax authorities, even 
when the donor is alive and healthy. 
The details are much too technical, too 
complex to be enumerated here. As 
mentioned before, you need a good 
lawyer to guide you in this all-impor- 


tant matter of estate planning. 


BOOKLETS 


Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested business men. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 80 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


780. Money 1n Your Pocket: Thrift 
and money management for teen-age boys. 
Twenty-page, illustrated booklet is de- 
signed to be of aid to all kinds of boys’ 
clubs and organizations. 





781. CONSTRUCTION AND THE NATIONAL 
Economy: Discusses the construction in- 
dustry and the role it can play in the na- 
tional economy. Points up the fact that the 
industry is far less stable than the average 
layman believes, reviews the problems in- 
herent in public works programs designed 
to bolster the economy. (24 pages. ) 


782. Ir Is AtrEapy Late: Eleven-page 
summary of reasons for the abolishment 
of automobile excise taxes as presented to 
the House Ways and Means Committee. 
Illustrated with charts and diagrams. 


783. Instant INTERIOR ‘TELEPHONE 
Service: Fifteen-page pamphlet outlining 
the advantages of a complete interior tele- 
phone service. 


784. Our IRREDEEMABLE CURRENCY 
SysteM: Outlines the evils in our system 
of irredeemable currency, presents argu- 
ments of those in favor of our present sys- 
tem, and outlines the benefits that could 
result from our returning to a gold stand- 
ard. (49 pages. ) 


785. Tax aNnp EXPENDITURE POLIcy FOR 
1950, THe C.E.D. View: J. Cameron 
Thomson, chairman of the subcommittee 
on Fiscal and Monetary Policy of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, states, 
among other things, that “taxes that pena- 
lize individual segments of the economy 
and taxes that are bad in themselves 
should be eliminated in building a better 
tax system.” (16 pages. ) 


May 1, 1950 





DERANEFRPS SAY 


CONGRATULATIONS 


J. Albert Woods, elected president 
of Commercial Solvents Corp. 

Paul M. Hahn, elected president and 
chief executive of American Tobacco 
Co., succeeding Vincent Riggio, who 
becomes chairman of the board of di- 
rectors, a new post. 

Charles V. Molesworth, elected presi- 
dent of Adam Hat Stores, Inc. 











Who is “Mr. UNION’? 


What are the basic principles of 
American labor? How did trade 
unionism get started? Who organ- 
ized the American Federation of 
Labor? 

You'll discover the fascinating 
history of the man who made it 
possible ... Sam Gompers...in 
the great new May LIBERTY. 

Other exciting stories and ar- 
ticles: the shocking starvation 
wages of American terchers ... 
drinking among college students 


... condensation of “Peace of 
Soul” by Monsignor Sheen... 
Fishing for the Family ...and 
LIBERTY’S special Home Section 
devoted to the problems of your 
family. 


Liberty 


NOW ON SALE AT ALL NEWS STANDS 


Dr. E. H. Volwiler, elected president 
and general manager of Abbott Labora- 
tories. 

Frank J. Coyle and Phillip L. West, 
appointed vice-presidents of New York 
Stock Exchange. 

Benjamin A. Ragir, elected president 
of Ekco Products Co. 
































~ 15 STOCKS EXPERTS PICK 
to BRING YOU RICH RETURNS! 


- - - Low Priced GROWTH Issues 
For Huge Profits in 1950-51 


Ten dynamic stocks approved by the top analysts of America—and these 
experts are usually RIGHT! Incredible values, many forced down 
below $15 per share, yet they represent the strongest and most dominant 
Industrial Giants. ALL have paid dividends for many years and yield 
up to 10%. Truly “Little Blue Chips” which can make you independ- 
ently wealthy. Also exclusive new Survey picking: 


5 Special Bargain Stocks 


AGAIN and AGAIN fortunes have been made in low priced growth 
stocks like these. $300 invested in Pepsi-Cola grew to $78,000, while 
$500 put into Packard Motors became $43,500 and $500 in Kresge grew 
to $43,300. The 5 stocks may offer similar wealth-making opportunities. 
Highly speculative, so divide your funds among the five. 


Your Life-Time Opportunity 


Experts see the stock market ready to start its second and most excit- 
ing phase, when your largest profits should be made. Only 3 times in the 
last 25 years has there been a similar opportunity for you to make big 
money ... in 1932, 1938 and 1942. But you must get into the right stocks 
..- The Real Growth Stocks, not the ones to be left at the post. 


Priceless Information Only $1.00 


Now, TODAY send for our Fortune Building Report on 10 “Little Blue 
Chips” backed by majority opinion of the nation’s investment experts, 
also exclusive new Survey of 5 Special Bargain Stocks for Spectacular 
Profits. FREE: 4 weeks trial subscription. Covers valuable profit-mak- 
ing aids and Buy, Hold and Sell consensus. 
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DUVAL’S CONSENSUS, INC. 


Dept. W-241, West 46th St., New York 19, N. Y. 

Rush me Report on 10 Low Priced Growth Stocks Picked By Experts to 
Bring Me Rich Returns, also exclusive new Survey of 5 Special Bargain 
Stocks for Spectacular Profits; with FREE 4 weeks trial subscription for 
only $1.00 (Air-Mail—$1.25). 


SE EN) Ch a ee a ER RS MOTT oe t 


Complete Service: $30 a year. Digests 40 Services that would cost you over $3000 r 
yearly. DUVAL’S Consensus is now second largest service of its kind in U. S. 
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Forbes Rates Employee Publications 


Employee 
Company and Management’s Reader- Crafts- 
Publication Score Interest manship Final Score 
American Lumber & 
Treating Co. 
The Treating Record 73 42 83 69 


(Vol. 4, No. 7) 

(408 Employees) 
Falls far short of its mark as an employee publication. Difficult, if 
not impossible, to try satisfying both customer and employee. “Rural 
Telephones” editorial is absolute tops. 


Fluor Corp., Ltd. 

Fluor-O-Scope (April) 81 78 89 84 

(3,000) 
Hurts a bit to give this publication a final rating of only 84; it’s 
attractive, well written, has a good management-employee balance. 
Agin it: management’s story is too much of a one-ness, and little di- 
versity is displayed in employee stories. “Wire Magic” wastes some 
space (why a big pix of a W.U. employee?). “Market Place,” fine. 
Don’t allow Peter Layout to rob Content Paul. 


International Cellucotton 

Products Co. 

Cellucotton Circle 66 90 88 80 
(Jan.-Feb.) 

(1,300) 


Extremely well-written book; nicely packaged, it has high reader- 
interest. It isn’t telling management’s story, however. “Personnel-Pay- 
roll-Purchasing” is tops—but the management story in the rest of the 
38-page book falters. “Century’s First Half” excellently written. 


Illinois Central Railroad 

Illinois Central Magazine 61 84 83 76 

(Feb.) 

(35,000) 
Devotes large part of book to news about employees (which is good), 
but pulls its management punches. More of book’s 48 pages could 
be devoted to stories on efficiency, costs, services, etc.—such as “Ideas 
Are Worth Money.” 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 

The Jonwax Journal 90 74 88 83 

(March) 

(1,700) 
Attractive publication rates high in telling the company’s story. 
“Production Division,” “Agriculture,” and “Question Corner” are 
good. In places, a sprawling layout reduces possibilities of more em- 
ployee stories. 


United States Rubber Co. 

Passaic Plant 

Passaic People (Jan.-Feb.) 86 91 74 86 

(1,300) 
“Favor Socialism,” and exec message, fine. Pg. three ad effective, but 
uses too much space (same holds for pg. 2 cartoon.) Two blood-bank 
stories soften punch. Overall impression: very favorable. 


In scorinc the employee publication, the editors 
rate management’s technique of spotlighting com- 
pany problems, employee services, and the re- 
wards of enterprise. Spreading understanding of 
the inter-dependence of company, community 
and employee is, from the Forses viewpoint, the 
publication’s No. 1 editorial objective. 

Craving understanding itself, management 
must also try to understand its employees—their 
desire for recognition, their fear of insecurity, 
their normal curiosity about fellow-workers. Copy 
and pictures featuring employees and their in- ete. 
terests are also rated. 

Apart from content, the magazine or news “> 
sheet is judged as an attractive, attention-com- Ser acres Cae 
pelling production. Layout, illustration, and 25 
typography are importantly weighed in the final pean = 
scoring of each publication. : 

By calling attention to good points and sug- U-S. Rubber’s “Passaic People” 
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ices Answers 


to Questions Puzzling 


INVESTORS: 


66° HE INSIDE STORY OF THE STOCK 
EXCHANGE”, by Humphrey B. Neill, 
brings you the first complete story of the place 
“where money is converted into wealth”. This 
fascinating saga will appeal equally to investors, 
speculators and students of finance and_eco- 
nomics—to everyone who wants to be well in- 
formed about the world’s greatest money market 
place—the New York Stock Exchange. 


Author Neill, whom Life Magazine calls “a 
sharp-eyed Wall Street trader,” has done a su- 
perb job. He has delved deeply into the records 
and archives of the Stock Exchange to prepare 
this fascinatingly authoritative, impartial and 
fully documented story. You’ll find this reference 
volume rich in the vital human interest dramas 
of the great figures of American finance, of the 
crises and triumphs, of Wall Street’s past and 
present. 


You'll get the inside story of fabulous episodes 
of the past that can shed light on your future 
investment activities, such as: 


How Did W. C. Durant Lose $100,000,000 and 
the General Motors Corp.? 


What Was the “‘Rich Man’s Panio-of-1903’’? 


What Mistake in Judgment Cost Harriman 
Sole Control of Northern Pacific? 


Why Did J. P. Morgan Dislike ‘‘Bet-A-Mil- 
lion” Gates So Bitterly? 


Why Was There No Major Recession imme- 
diately After World War 11? 


What Are the Significant Similarities to Be 
Found in Stock Market Cycles? 


You'll find the answers to these and hundreds 
of other significant questions about the world 
of finance in: 


“THE INSIDE STORY OF 
THE STOCK EXCHANGE” 


360 Pages — Sturdily Bound. 
20. Vital chapters — Fully 


Appendixed — Publi 
tion Price $6. 
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B. C. FORBES & SONS PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 5-1 


Please send me a copy of Humphrey B. Neill’s new 
volume ‘‘The Inside Story of the Stock Exchange’ 
publication : 
© Enclosed is $5—special pre-publication offer. (On 

N.Y.C, orders ad@d 2% sales tax.) 
© Bill me at $6—regular publication price. 

I understand that if book does not satisfy, I may 
return it within 10 days of receipt for full refund. 


>, « I Gs ccbivdvs nid svi pub 0h cndlsketulaneee 
gesting means of improvement, Forses hopes to help industry to utilize fully ADDRESS ........ 22.200 seereseecerecserenscecssonens 
this vital tool of employee relations. Ds ins tltesitlibiain cbc ZONE.... STATE...++++ 
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READERS SAY 





“J did not enjoy. . .” 


To be frank, Mere. I did not enjoy 
he two articles that came out in your very 
wl magazine recently entitled, Subsidy 
on the Sea Lanes” and “Sea Lane Sub- 
sdy Tt would Mie to point out what 1 
consider a general fallacy in the conclu- 
sion implied in these articles. _ 

The position that I refer to is woven 
all the way through these two articles. It 
mentions time and again that certain 
steamship lines such as Waterman’s, Is- 
brandtsen’s, States Marine, etc., have ex- 
tensive operations and will have “no truck 
with subsidies. This situation seems to 
prove to the author of these articles that 
subsidies are not needed, or that at least 
they are not as essential as the subsidized 
lines state. 

Don’t you a ; pod 5 Logg 7 
out very clearly in these cles, i.e., the 
edn net worth of the 12 subsidized 
shipping companies by $298,000,000 
($65,000,000 in 1937 to $363,000,00 in 
1949) after receiving $20,000,000 in op- 
erating subsidies, proves that the subsid- 
ized lines have, in this period, done very 
well without subsidy, also? 

If you take taxes on $20,000,000 revenue 
at 20% for the entire 12-year period, it 
stands to reason that $282,000,000 of the 
$298,000,000 increase in net worth was 
derived from revenue other than subsidy. 

The true test of the need for the sub- 
sidy system as contained in the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1986 is what this Act did 
to stimulate shipping before the war when 
this industry had fallen to a very low state 
just prior to the passing of this legislation. 

Really tough competitive conditions 
have now returned again and the real an- 
swer as to whether or not American flag 
operators can compete without an oper- 
ating subsidy will be found in the P/L 
results of the various lines in 1950/1951/ 
1952, barring war, of course. 

There is no question but that steamshi 
operations have been profitable both wit 
and without subsidies during approxi- 
mately 10 out of the last 12 years. But 
this does not prove that history will not 
repeat itself and that American shipping 
operations which were not profitable with- 
out subsidy prior to this period will not 
again be in this unfortunate position. Any 
conclusion drawn from the experience of 
a war period, plus an immediate popes 
period, is, in our opinion, rather — in 
the light of experience in other periods. 

With this general preamble, I repeat my 
Tequest that you afford Mr. Adams and 
me the opportunity to lunch with you 
‘sometime soon. 

—PerTer GRACE, president, 
W. R. Grace & Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


Lacking forward to lunch—and learning. 


Since 1920, when American ships be- 
came available, I have been interested in 
managing and operating exclusively Amer- 
ican flag vessels. 

At times I have become very discour- 
aged as to the future of our American 
shipping. Your article [“Subsidy on the 
Sea Lanes,” March 15] is very readable, 

ut reflects certain unusual conditions 
rather than those regularly experienced by 
4 regular line operator. 


Based on a historical background of 
May 1, 1950 


World War I and II, it is positively essen- 
tial that our Government have under its 
flag a workable nucleus constantly re- 
placed with new tonnage as a matter of 
military and economic defense. 

Between World Wars I and II, only two 
freight ships were built, and it was not 
until 1989 that some of our vitally inter- 
ested operators in American shipping were 
able to prevail upon the Government to 


establish a plan of constructing 50 vessels 
a year, —C.H.C. president 
New York and Cuba Mai 

Steamship Co. 


Annual report request 


I have just finished reading your Jan. 1, 

1950, issue which I remem. to find on 

this ship I am now on. I found it very 

interesting and very well written. I would 

like to see you include the larger steam- 

ship corporations in your point-score eval- 
uations some time. 

—Epwarp Gornc, 

S. S. Kenyon Victory, 

San Francisco, if. 


Forbes 1951 Annual Report issue will 
certainly include additional industries, pos- 
sibly include shipping lines.—Ed. 


One more for the wagons 


Of course, we did not expect you to pub- 
lish in full our sinncans teenie of March 
6 with respect to your article “Inland 
Water Wagons” [March 1]. But we were 
sorry to note in your April 1 issue that 
your eight-line summary of the nearly 





{— DIVIDEND NOTICES 
DEBENTURE: The regular quarterly 
dividend of $2.00 per share on the De- 
benture Stock will be paid May 1, 1950, 
to stockholders of record April 24, 1950. 
“A” COMMON and VOTING 
COMMON: A quarterly dividend of 
25 cents per share on the “A” Common 
and Voting Common Stocks will be paid 
May 15, 1950, to stockholders of record 
April 24, 1950. 


A.B. Newhall, Treasurer 




















The Board of Directors has declared this day 
the following quarterly dividend: 
Common Stock 
No. 62, 183/4¢ per share 
payable on May 15, 1950, to holders of rec- 
ord at close of business April 20, 1950. 
Dare Parker 


April 6, 1950 Secretary 



































e AN INVALUABLE GUIDE 


If you want to profit by basing your in- 
vestment policies on factual studies and a 
time-tested method of interpreting today’s 
market, you should investigate the Sen- 
sitive Index. Published first in January 
1946, its record of accuracy has exceeded 
our highest expectations and our inter- 
pretations have brought market successes 
to our subscribers. 


EXAMINE THE RECORD: 


BULLETIN No. 934—June 18, 1948 
(D.J. Ind. 191.66) 
“Strong Selling Signal given.” 


BULLETIN No. 984—June 10, 1949 
(D.J. Ind. 165.73) 

“In the midst of pessimism and indecision even 

in apparently informed circles, the 8. I. shows 

that we are at bottom levels . . . If prices de- 

cline on Monday, expect them to find resistance.” 









SPECIAL OFFER 
TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS . . . 


1 

t 

If you have never subscribed to the Sen- 1 
sitive Index before, send $10.00 for a i 
two-month trial period. This is a special I 
offer. Send for it now and take advantage i 
I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

i 









of the present signal. 


With your trial subscription, you will also 
receive our booklets explaining the action 
of the Sensitive Index with many graphic 
charts and complete rules to: follow when 
using this Index, and photostatic copies 
of . bulletins at critical periods in the 
ma . 








A SIGNAL 


OF IMPORTANT MOVEMENTS 1S NOW BEING RECORDED BY OUR 
SENSITIVE INDEX 


These excerpts show our signals at important 
recent market junctures. 


e THE SIGNAL AT PRESENT IS IMPORTANT [1's sisna!, bas tho 


points. We believe this signal offers a unique opportunity to profit. Take advantage of it! 


e ELIMINATES GUESSWORK 


When you follow the Sensitive Index, you 
act on factual data based upon market 
action. Its data are untouched by guess- 
work or emotion. And, at times, in the 
midst of powerful, opposing forces, we find 
it THE ONLY STUDY that points to the 
true direction of the market. 


BULLETIN No. 935—July 2, 1948 
(D.J. Ind. 190.06 
m7 downward trend is disclosed more positively 


BULLETIN No. 985—June 17, 1949 
(D.J. Ind. 163.94) 
“The market declined at the exact time that 
cycles indicated a reversal . . . The SENSITIVE 
gave the completion of the Buy Signal 
that is registered as the market declines.” 


charactertsties 
ent of from 25 to 50 





STEPHEN GARGILIS Financial Service 
Dept. F-13, 30 HUNTINGTON AVENUF, Boston 16, Mass. 


Yes, send me 2 months of your Bulletin Service and special 
offer material. Enclosed find $10.00. (Air Mail 30¢ extra.) 


ececcccccccccccccoccce ZONE.... STATE..........0.. 
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two-page quotation from former President 
eodore Roosevelt stop short of the 
sentences, “Navigation should of course 
be free,” and “But the greatest return will 
come from the in commerce 
growth, and promperity of our people.” 
—Gerorce H. PALMER, 
publisher, “Marine News.” 


Democratic forecast 


I have noted in your magazine, and also 
in leading newspapers, that economic fore- 
casters predict that the first half of 1950 
will be pond and the last half bad. 

I think they are — . .. The present 
Administration will see that we have good 
times the last half of 1950 (election time). 

They let the steel strike drag out until 
it created shortages; they did the same 
with the coal strike, and will do the same 
with the strikes to come, until there is 
enough demand for goods to carry busi- 
ness at top level over election time. 

And you can bet that labor leaders will 
be set straight in a hurry if they try to 
pull a major strike before November. So 
you can expect the last half will be better 
than the first half of 1950. 

—Joun C. Stone (Democrat) 
Holtwood, Pa. 


Fellow traveler 


Being a Scottish immigrant myself, I 
read with special interest your comment 
[April 1] on the advertisement that pulled 
~ away from the “auld sod” 20 years 
ater and wondered if by any chance your 
first trip over was on the good old Anchor 
liner S. S. Furnessia? 








IS IT “LATER THAN YOU THINK” 
Read this 80-page book NOW! 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
DECLINING MARKET 


A must book on Short. Selling. $1.00 
MARK WEAVER, Dept. F-6, BOX 1130 
SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 











As a boy going on eleven, with my 
mother and father and older brother, we 
sailed from Glasgow on her on the 3rd 
of May, 1900. It was an eventful and 
never-to-be-forgotten trip, in more ways 
than one—headwinds all the way across, 
a piston-rod breaking loose in mid-ocean, 
a sick collie puppie to look after, to say 
nothing of a terribly seasick laddie. But I 
shall ever remain truly grateful for all the 
rewards in this still great land of oppor- 
tunity. —F. H. Jerrrey, treasurer, 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
and Pacific R. R. 


No. I came over in 1904, on a different 
Anchor liner.—B.C.F. 


Mind own business 


You believe that the individual is im- 
portant—that he has abilities, and also 
rights and responsibilities. I agree. .. . 

Our people today suffer from the can- 
cerous disease of apathy. If this disease 
grows deeper, we may find ourselves in 
the hands of those who would restrict our 
rights of freedom. 

The best way to call people to action is 
through that powerful tool—advertising. I 
feel that a non-partisan nationwide cam- 
paign should be launched immediately by 

usiness and labor leaders, politicians and 
diplomats, educators, editors, clergymen, 
and public-spirited citizens. 

Based on the theme: “Mind Your Own 
Business!! If it’s not yours, whose is it?” 
messages should exhort people to Think 
and Act. 

Taxpayers should mind their own busi- 
ness and see that tax money is not wasted. 
Free citizens should mind their own busi- 
ness and see that their political representa- 
tives are honest, sincere and truly inter- 
ested in the welfare of free citizens. Un- 
ion mmbers should see that their leaders 
represent the majority and not just the 
few. All people must feel the power of 
themselves—their rights and responsibili- 
ties—and assert that power through action. 





You are a leader and molder of affairs. 
Don’t you agree? 
—Harotp N. MYKLEBust 


Yes.—Ed. Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Strike suggestion 


The next to the last oe of your 
recent editorial, “Strikes Still a Problem,” 
appears to be the ultimate solution to our 
strike problem. The weakness of the pres- 
ent situation, as I view it, is failure con- 
stantly to remind the public of the losses 
it suffers as a result of these economic 
battles. 

After more than 50 years in business as 
top executive, director, and stockholder in 
a number of large and small corporations, 
I believe much of the present trouble 
could be eliminatd by adoption of the fol- 
lowing basic procedure: 


1. All labor-management contracts af- 
fecting the wellbeing of the population 
should be continuing contracts until or un- 
less terminated by mutual consent. This 
would end the “no contract, no work” sit- 
uation. 


2. Three months before the termination 
date of a contract the parties thereto 
should commence to negotiate such 
changes as either way may desire to in- 
troduce. If, at the end of one month, no 
agreement has been reached, mediators 
and conciliators should be brought into 
the situation. 


8. If, at the end of two months, agree- 
ment has not been reached, compulsory ar- 
bitration should be required in the interest 
of the community or state involved, and 
findings should backed by measures 
which would be respected by both parties. 

—W. B. SPENCER, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


“Measures which would be respected by 
both parties” are difficult to enact. Reader 
Spencer is referred to page 19 of this issue 
for a review of the tough sledding en 
countered by the present law.—Ed. 











Company 
Bank of America..... 87 87 
Bates Mfg. Co....... 82 84 


Fairbanks, Morse 
SEMA xs oad vereves 72 67 


General Motors Corp. 92 95 


Harbison-Walker 








THE IDEAL report, Forbes editors believe, tells a story about 
people (managers and employees), their activities (making, 
financing, selling), their problems (outside factors affecting 
the company), and their progress (earnings or losses). 

Scoring is on three counts: 1. Presentation—easy to read, 
illustrated, etc.? 2. Financial Data—are dollars and cents 


Financial General 
Presentation Data Information Score 


Refractories Co. ... 72 68 


National Gypsum Co.. 84 83 


Forbes Rates Annual Reports 








Final 


Shows improvement—still could use charts to highlight narrat- 
ive. No comparative statistics. Research and development 


Financial story would gain in interest if charts and tables were 
used. Should show statistical comparisons. Product section 


86 87 
87 85 
70 69 

story good. 
96 95 

world. 
68 69 

interesting. 
84 84 


translated into understandable terms? 3. General Information 
—does it help reader understand company and operations, 
problems and prospects? 

A mark of 60 is fair, 70 good, 80 very good, 90 excellent. 
Final score is weighted (readers may write for a statement 
itemizing the scoring factors). 


Unusually interesting report. Operational story moves along 
smoothly. Statistical comparison good, charts excellent. 


Makes good use of charts to tell how money came and went. 
100-year historical section extremely well-presented. 


Complex operations of this giant deftly presented. Veritable 
source book of corporate life and work in a free enterprise 


Well-balanced story using charts to fine advantage. Pictures 
lend zest to operational report. 








Comment 
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Gosstorogeholder Say 
with capacity of 7 SEW 
million cubic feet Oy 
wos completed and .\"4q 
inoperation 
in 1949 at Point 
Richmond. 





Rock Creek hydro-elec- 
tric plant on Feather 
River, 168,900 horse- 
power, began opera- 
tion early in 1950. 


ee 











Early in 1949 a second 
steam electric generating 
unit, 148,943 
horsepower, was 
placed in opera- 
fm tion at Station P, 
San Francisco. 
wy 
Lanne 
bene 
peat 





Section of “SUPER INCH" 
pipe line under construction to 
a}, transport Texas and 
New Mexico gas 
into Northern 
Colifornia, 





4 f 
Moss Landing steam 
electric generating Mh 
plant under construc- 
tion on Monterey Bay. 
Capacity 402,144 














Contra Costa steam 
electric plant, sched- 
~— for completion in 
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water is diverted to operate Cresta Power 
House down stream. Completed in 1949, these 
facilities add 100,536 -horsepower to system 
capacity. 


Gross operating revenues established a new record of $217,225,000. 
The increase over the previous year was $12,983,000, or 6.4%. 











Sales of both electricity and gas reached new peaks, electricity 
increasing 13% and gas 2%. Sales of electricity totaled 10,172,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours, and sales of gas 166,178,000,000 cu. ft. eas 


Service was extended to 113,655 new customers. At the year-end 
2,259,215 customers were being supplied in all branches of our operations. ‘ 


a 
Construction expenditures totaled $192,480,000 as the Company reached the 
peak of its six-year postwar expansion program. 


gas into Northern California—the largest diameter pipe line ever built for high- 
pressure transmission of natural gas. 


fs 


Construction started on a 34-inch pipe line to transport Texas and New Mexico. Ty 


New securities with a par value of $136,010,025 were issued and successfully 
marketed to carry forward our postwar expansion program. 





There was a gain of 6,208 in the number of those participating in ownership of the 
Company. At the year-end, the Company had 160,467 stockholders of record. 







The California Public Utilities Commission granted an increase in gas 
rates, totaling $4,000,000 a year, effective November 28, 1949—our first 
increase in gas rates in twenty-nine years. 





rates, or $8,820,000 a year. It was granted effective April 15, 1950, and is the 


In October the Company made application for an increase of 6% in electric Ty 
first increase in our electric rates since 1920. 


Net earnings for the common stock were $2.10 per share, based on average shares out- 
standing. The increases in rates, together with better operating efficiencies, continued 
business growth and prospects for more normal precipitation, are expected to raise: 


earnings to more satisfactory levels in 1950. 
‘ President 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 2, roncsco, curorwa 


A copy of our 1949 Annual Report to Stockholders will be supplied upon request to E. J. Beckett, Treasurer. 
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Thoughts - 
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ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Democracy is the only system of 
government that trusts in its own per- 
suasiveness, so that all the winds of 
doctrine have way within it. Democracy 
is the only system that has faith in the 
free mind. Democracy is the only sys- 
tem that does not make education the 
servant of power. —R. M. MaclIver. 


As the essence of courage is to stake 
one’s life on a possibility, so the es- 
sence of faith is to believe that the pos- 
sibility exists. —WILLiaM SALTER. 


Be not afraid of life. Believe that life 
is worth living, and your belief will help 
create the fact. —WILLiaM JAMES. 


Plow deep while others sleep. 
—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


If a nation values anything more than 
freedom, it will lose its freedom; and 
the irony of it is that if it is comfort 
or money that it values more, it will 
lose that, too. —SOMERSET MAUGHAM. 


Idle dollars have as much chance of 
growing as acorns on a concrete high- 
way. —KALENDs. 


Something new has been added in 
this country: a philosophy that politics 
will do quicker and better what used to 
require sweat and a sense of respon- 
sibility. —Cano M. SHANKS. 


Thinking separates wishes from facts, 
by which practice the wise obtain their 
wisdom. —Jupy’s. 


: ywer intoxicates men. When a man 
is intoxicated by alcohol he can recover, 
but when intoxicated by power he sel- 
dom recovers. —JAMes F. Byrnes. 


The trouble with worrying so much 
about your “security” in the future is 
that you feel so insecure in the present. 

—HARLAN MILLER. 


There is more reason for saying grace 
before a good book than before a good 


dinner. —CHARLES LAMB. 


It is an excellent rule to be observed 
in all discussions, that men should give 
soft words and hard arguments; that 
they should not so much strive to si- 
lence or vex, as to convince their op- 
ponents. —WILKENS. 


Fear less, hope more; eat less, chew 
more; whine less, breathe more; talk 
less, say more; hate less, love more; and 
all good things will be yours. 

—SWEDISH PROVERB. 


We learn our virtues from the friends 
who love us; our faults from the enemy 
who hates us. We cannot easily dis- 
cover our real character from a friend. 
He is a mirror, on which the warmth 
of our breath impedes the clearness of 
the reflection. —RICHTER. 


There is no genius in life like the 
genius of energy and industry. 
—D. G. MITCHELL. 


A welfare state is one in which the 
people live from handout to mouth. 
—WALL STREET JOURNAL. 


A good job is one which is more 
interesting than a vacation. 
—Boston GLOBE. 


I never knew a man come to great- 
ness or e.ninence who lay abed late in 
the morning. —Swirt. 


A sound economy is a sound under- 
standing brought into action. It is cal- 
culation realized; it is the doctrine of 
proportion reduced to practice; it is 
foreseeing contingencies and providing 
against them; it is expecting contingen- 
cies and being prepared for them. 


—HANAH MORE. 


Experience is a jewel, and it had 
need be so, for it is often purchased at 
an infinite rate. —SHAKESPEARE. 


No violent extremes endure; a sober 
moderation stands secure. —ALEYN. 


Features are the visible expression of 
the soul—the outward manifestation of 
the feeling and character within. 

—TryYon EDWARDs. 


A college education is not a quanti- 
tative body of memorized knowledge 
salted away in a card file. It is a taste 
for knowledge, a taste for philosophy, 
if you will; a capacity to explore, to 
question, to perceive relationships, be- 
tween fields of knowledge and experi- 
ence. —A. Witney GRriswo_p. 


The world is moving so fast these 
days that the man who says it can’t be 
done is generally interrupted by some- 
one doing it. —Times Picrorut. 


The manner of giving shows the 
character of the giver, more than the 
gift itself. —LAVATER. 


The less government the better, if so- 
ciety be kept in peace and prosperity. 
—CHANNING. 


Let the motive be in the deed and 
not in the event. Be not one whose mo- 
tive for action is the hope of reward. 

—KREESHNA. 


Individuals may form communities, 
but it is institutions alone that can cre- 
ate a nation. —DIsRAELI. 


In the youth of a state, arms do flour- 
ish; in the middle age, learning; and 
then both of them together for a time; 
in the declining age, mechanical arts 
and merchandise. —Bacon. 


It were happy if we studied nature 
more in natural things; and acted ac- 
cording to nature, whose rules are few, 


plain, and most reasonable. 
—WILLIAM PENN. 


Difficulties show men what they are. 
In case of any difficulty God has pitted 
you against a rough antagonist that you 
may be a conqueror, and this cannot 
be without toil. —EPIcTETUs. 


We are as often duped by diffidence 


as by confidence. —CHESTERFIELD. 


Give me the benefit of your convic- 
tions, if you have any, but keep your 
doubts to yourself, for I have enough 
of my own. —GOoETHE. 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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A Text. - 


Sent in by W. C. Lybarger, 
Huntington Park, Calif. 
What's your favorite text? A 
Forses book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 


For a man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he pos- 
sesseth. 


—Sr. Luxe 12-15 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 
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e The non-technical public seems to have a general 
impression that the problem of the constructive use 
of the disintegrating atom has arisen only since 
Hiroshima. The fact is, however, that man-made 
radio-active isotopes were being used in research 
and medicine before the first atomic pile was built. 
Revere, for example, in 1941 sponsored a scientific 
investigation of the corrosion process known as 
dezincification, using tracer elements created in a 
cyclotron. The purpose was to dis- 


Since cyclotrons are not conventional equipment 
in an industrial laboratory such as Revere’s, we 
engaged a prominent technical college to undertake 
the work. Its cyclotron produced the tracer elements 
or radio-active isotopes of the inhibitors. These 
were dissolved, and the radio-activity measured. 
A plate of the copper-zinc alloy was immersed in the 
solution, and from time to time the amount of radio- 
active material deposited upon it was measured. 

The nature of the deposited film 





cover why it is that the addition 
of a minute amount of an extra 
element makes copper-zinc alloy 
condenser tubes much more re- 
sistant to corrosion. We knew that 
certain elements had that effect, 
but before we could take full ad- 
vantage of them, it was necessary 
to know how the result was brought 
about. Then it would be possible 
to abandon the rule of thumb, and 








was determined by the electron- 
diffraction method. This was in 
effect an accelerated test for de- 
zincification and its inhibition, and 
was repeated many times with 
solutions of varying concentration. 
In the end it produced not only a 
clear picture of the process, but 
accurate measurements of it. 
Research into the fundamentals 
of materials, using radio-active 








prescribe accurate percentages of 
a chosen inhibitor. Measurement is part of science. 


Dezincification is a process that takes place in . 


uninhibited condenser tubes, materially shortening 
their life. The alloy seems to dissolve away from 
small local areas, and the zinc is carried off, while 
the copper is redeposited as a porous plug. It is an 
electro-chemical phenomenon, chiefly, though some- 
times there is evidence that a mechanical factor, 
such as scale, may play a part in initiating the attack. 


tracers, thus is not new. Many 
scientifically minded companies besides Revere 
have employed the method, and since the atomic 
piles have made such elements available in larger 
quantities at less expense, they are being used quite 
generally. No matter what you make, nor from 
whom you buy your materials, it is quite possible 
that somewhere in the background some abstruse 
scientific investigation has been done or is now going 
on, employing the atom as a guide to better products. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


x * x 
Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

















THE RIGHT GUESS 


As anyone could guess, the man on the scales 
weighs more than he should. Like some 42 
million other Americans who are overweight, 
his excess pounds may affect not only his ap- 
pearance, but his health as well. 

How much should a person weigh? Some doc- 
tors say that proper weight at age 25 to 30 
should be maintained throughout life. Most 
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. THE WRONG WEIGHT 


people, however, gain weight as they grow older. 

The average increase during or after middle 
age is about 15 pounds. To avoid this, it is wise 
to follow the doctor’s advice about diet, exer- 
cise, and living habits, especially after age 30. 

If overweight should occur, it is usually pos- 
sible to reduce to proper weight simply and 
safely under medical guidance. 








Some ways to reach and keep your best weight 


See your doctor before attempting 
to reduce. Virtually all cases of over- 
weight are due to overeating. Some 
cases, however, may be complicated 
by other conditions. 


After a thorough examination, the 
doctor can determine whether or not 
you have complications that require 
special medical attention. He can also 
decide how much weight you should 
lose, and advise approved methods by 
which you can lose it safely. 


Follow your doctor's advice about 
diet. Authorities say that weight loss 
usually should not exceed 6 to 8 pounds 
a month. A diet that causes more 


1 


rapid loss may fail to provide food 
elements the body needs. 


So let the doctor recommend the 
kinds and amounts of foods that will 
protect health and strength while you 
are reducing. It is also’wise not to take 
any reducing drug except under a doc- 
tor’s supervision. 

Rely on your doctor to recommend 
proper exercise. Excess weight strains 
the heart and other organs—and too 
much or the wrong type of exercise 
may add more strain. 

Some physical activity is an aid in 
most cases, for it may help to use up 
food that might otherwise turn into 


fat. Only the doctor can determine the 
types of exercise that will be effective 
and safe in your reducing program. 


Even after reducing, people witha 
tendency toward overweight often put 
on extra pounds again. This can usu- 
ally be avoided by following a medi- 
cally supervised daily routine. 


For more facts about overweight, 
send for, Metropolitan’s free booklet, 


“Overweight and Underweight.” For “aa 


example, it contains tables of desir- 
able weights, suggested low-calorie 
menus and caloric values of nearly 
300 foods. 


TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees will benefit 
from understanding these important facts about 
healthful eating. Metropolitan will gladly send 
you enlarged copies of this advertisement—suit- 
able for use on your bulletin boards. 








